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No Rise Seen in Prices for First Half of 1959 


WwW 
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Modest Advances Afterwards Predicted by Economists at Purchasing We2k Roundtable 


New York—Prices will stay nearly stable in the 


first half of 1959. 


are likely. 


This is the price picture drawn by seven promi- 
nent economists (see box). They participated re- 
cently in a roundtable sponsored by PURCHASING 
WEEK. All agreed that they expected no more 
than 1-2% price raise through next June. 

This near balance is brought about by conflict- 
ing forces. Tending to raise prices are: rising labor 


costs, government spending and 


business upturn, inventory buildup, inflationary 


After that some modest rises 


versity. 


deficits, speedy 


Diversified Interests Represented on Panel 


Leo Barnes, Ph.D., chief economist, ‘Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Alfred H. Baume, finance staff, Ford Motor Co. 

Herbert Bienstock, acting director, New York Region, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 

Roy Blough, Ph.D., professor of economics, Columbia Uni- 


William Butler, Ph.D., vice president, Chase Manhattan Bank. 
Ira T. Ellis, chief economist, E. I. 
Dexter Keezer, Ph.D., vice president and director of economics, 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 


du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Not 
would 


all 


be 


recent election 


unions. 


fever, rising taxes, and administered prices. 


Tending to lower prices are: ample supplies, more than adequate capacity, credit 
controls, productivity gains, low farm tags, buyer resistance, low-price foreign 


imports, and pricing investigations. 


Even for the longer pull, there was some amount of basic agreement. The feel- 
ing was that next summer would be a crucial period. Members of the panel felt the 
steel settlement then could set the pattern for wage hikes for industry through the 


entire next year. 


How fast prices rise after next summer depends very much on the steel settlement. 


where it started. 


discussants 


excessive. 


The more generous it is, the greater the tendency 


for over-all prices to rise. 


thought union demands 


Several, noting the recent 


tone of moderation in labor agreements, thought 
we might be entering into a period of relative 
labor-management peace with both working to 
keep a fair balance. 

Other discussants disagreed. They thought the 


plus improving business would 


again mean excessive wage demands by the labor 
These, in turn, could mean a resumption 


of the cost-push inflation after the middle of the 


year. And if this should happen, the economy would be back from 


Interaction of productivity with wage rates also 


was mentioned. 


Some of the panelists interviewed noted that in 
the next few months productivity increases would 


be equal to or surpass wage boosts. Result: Still 


(Continued on page 6) 
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SPECIAL 
REPORT 


Senators Cool 


To Fair Trade 


Washington — The campaign 
of some purchasing groups to 
build resistance against enact- 
ment of federal fair trade legisla- 
tion gained unexpected strength 
last week. 

It came from the Senate in the 
form of a Small Business Fair 
Trade Subcommittee report on 
the merits and demerits of dis- 
count houses in particular and 
fair trade in general. 

Significance of the subcommit- 
tee’s report is that it amounted 
only to a _middle-of-the-road, 
neither yes-nor-no summary of 
hearings conducted last spring on 
the impact of discount houses. 
It reached no conclusions, made 
no recommendations, and limited 
itself to merely re-statement of 
traditional arguments pro and 
con about discount houses and 
fair trade itself. 

The Senate group, headed by 

(Continued on page 21) 


How’s Your Chances 


Of 700-plus respondents in 
a P. W. survey, 52% were 
employed by their present 
companies over ten years. 
These were not old men— 
78% were under 50. This 
shows the low turnover in 
the purchasing profession. 

But if you do want to get 
another job, what are your 
chances? 

Purchasing Week has made 
a thorough study of this prob- 
lem. You will get the an- 
swers in the Dec. 15 issue. 


Cc. C. CALLOWHILL 


Canadian P.A. Is 
Gold PAC Winner 


Toronto—A purchasing agent 
who speaks up with ideas of his 
own when the products he buys 


don’t fill the bill has won the 
Canadian packaging industry’s 
highest award. 

Keen interest in packaging 


problems and his influence on 
packaging design brought C. C. 
Callowhill, P. A. for American 
Can Co. of Canada, the 1958 
Golden PAC Award from the 
Packaging Association of Can- 
ada. 

American Can buys great 
quantities of packaging materials. 
A company Official said this week 
that Callowhill’s “intense inter- 
est in good packaging design has 
frequently resulted in packaging 

(Continued on page 21) 


Purchasing Perspective 
which usually starts on 
this page is on page 21. 


Foreign 


New York—Arguments in the 
endless “should I or shouldn't 1?” 
debate over foreign buying hit 
purchasing agents from all angles 
last week. None seemed likely to 
solve the dilemma for anyone. 

Chemical industry imports 
drew a center stage spotlight 
when Dow Chemical disclosed it 
had signed an agreement to pay 
about $13.5 million for delivery 
of 54 million gal. of Soviet ben- 
zene during the next two years. 

The purchase did not mark a 
change on Dow policy, because 
Dow and other U.S. firms have 
been buying cut-rate Soviet bloc 
chemicals for several years. But 
McGraw-Hill’s Chemical Week 
magazine was quick to point out 
that U.S. benzene producers are 

(Continued on page 22) 


Steel Tags, Sales 
To Rise in 1959 


New York—Increased buying 
activity during the coming six 
months, followed by a summer 
price boost seems to be the pat- 
terns for steel in 1959. Those 
were two major points of almost 


unanimous agreement were 
brought out in a recent spot 
check of steel buyers 

.”.A.’s indicated tat the first 
half of 1959 would show steel 


buying running anywhere from 
15 to 100% ahead of 1958, de- 
pending upon the industry in 
volved. Only one respondent in- 
dicated an expected drop in stcel 
purchases for this period 

On the question of whether 
first-half 1959 buying would out- 


(Continued on page 3) 


Arguments Many — 


Buying—Good or Bad ? 


Solutions Nil 


Soviet Will Push 


Nonferrous Ores 


Moscow—The Soviet Union 
plans to put heavy emphasis on 
development of nonferrous ore 
mining in its new seven year plan 

Target figures in the Soviet 
economic Campaign call for 1965 
Output of aluminum 280% above 
current production. Refined cop- 
per output is scheduled for a 
190% increase. “Substantial” in- 
creases are similarly scheduled 
for nickel, magnesium, titanium, 
germanium, and silicon. 

Russian plans regarding ma- 
terials production increases are 
viewed with great interest in 
world markets which have been 
kept in turmoil this past year by 
Russian deals. Aluminum, plati- 

(Continued on page 21) 


Varied Power 
Plants at Exhibit 


York—Equipment  dis- 
played at last week’s National 
Exposition of Power Me- 
chanical Engineering covered the 
needs of power plants of all kinds 
The collection of products 


New 


and 


served 


to spell out some trends power! 
plants soon would be taking 
Purchasing agents will find 


much interest in developments in 
packaged steam generators. For 
one thing, the packaged units 
represent a fast, economical way 


to meet steam needs, especially in 
plants where such needs are 
growing. And the huge range ol 


(Continued on page 21) 


Soo First On 
‘Agreed Rates 


Chicago Railroads have 
made their first definite move to- 
ward setting up “agreed charges,” 
the new volume discount plan 
designed to retrieve freight haul- 


ing business from competing 
carriers. 

Ihe Soo Line (Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, and Sault St. Marie 
R.R.) last week sent the first 
specific agreed rate proposal to 
the Western Trunk Line Com- 


mittee (the Midwestern rails rate- 
making group) for approval be- 
fore submission to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

R. L. Thorfinnson, Soo Line 
traffic vice president, disclosed 
the road also has five similar pro- 
posals on the fire. This type of 
rate system offers discounts to 
shippers who agree to move the 
bulk of their freight by rail dur- 
ing a specified period of time 

It was learned, meanwhile, 
that Eastern railroads, “working 
as a team,” plan to submit a simi- 
lar discount rate tariff to the 
1.C.C. within the next 30 to 60 
days. Even without the expected 

(Continued on page 22) 


More Hardgoods Buying 
Planned by Military in ‘59 


Washington——Major  procure- 
ment expenditures for military 
hardware are due for an increase 
in the new defense budget for 
fiscal 1959-60. Spending on mis- 
sile and electronic production, 
hipbuilding, and military space 
hardware development ts in for a 


hike. Aircraft expenditures will 
drop 
Those are highlights of the new 
(Continued on page 22) 
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This index was designed by the McGraw-Hill De- material prices. The index is not intended to give _flect the current general market trend in sensitive 

partment of Economics to serve as an overall sen- _price movements of specific commodities. The items industrials. Weekly prices for most of the items cov- 

sitive barometer of movements in industrial raw used are important only in that, together, they re- ered are published in “Commodity Prices” below. 


° / 
——— This Week’s 
+ / « e 
Price Perspective This Week's Commodity Prices 
Year % Yrly 
DECEMBER 4 14 METALS Dec. 3 Nov. 26 Ago Change 
Pig iron, Bessemer, Pitts., gross ton 67.00 67.00 67.00 () 
: , i : pene : Pig iron, basic, valley, gross ton 66.00 66.00 66.00 () 
More and more evidence is piling up against the possibility of any sharp Steel, billets, Pitts. net ton 80.00 80.00 77.50 3.2 
near-term rise in prices. Steel, structural shapes, Pitts., ewt 5.50 5.50 5.275 1.3 
; . Steel, structural shapes, Los Angeles, cwt 6.20 6.20 5.975 3.8 
[he latest comes from a group of seven nationally known economists s ns 
icesncl 4 Steel, bars, . Phila., ¢ 9.975 5.975 9.720 ; 
who attended PURCHASING WeeK’s round table on the 1959 outlook (page 1). or doe ci- Fete sade = 675 . 675 = 495 16 
The unanimity of opinion for near-term stability is significant. It has been Steel, plates, Chicago, ewt 5.30 5.30 5.10 3.9 
said that there are usually as many forecasts on business activity as there Steel serap, #1 heavy, del. Pitts., gross ton 42.00 43.00 33.50 25.4 
are ec And this h:; all ss eiealnnial 1 accurate r Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Cleve., gross ton 38.00 10.00 28.50 33.3 
are economists. nd this has usually proved accurate. . Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Chicago, gross ton 43.00 12.00 32.00 34.4 
So any time a group of experts like this can agree, it’s usually a good indi- Aluminum, pig, Ib 247 247 2% — 5.0 
cation that the future trend is pretty clear. -sebaongy aluminum, #380 lb 218 218 .222 1.8 
: _ opper, electrolytic, wire bars, refinery, lb 286 286 26) 1 96 
Moreover, their unanimous vote for stability is based on solid facts. Copper scrap, #2, smelters price, lb 233 233 195 195 
They dissected and evaluated some 20 odd price forces. Their conclusion: Lead, common, N.Y., lb 13 13 3 ( 
These forces are about equally split between inflationary and anti-inflation- ee areas, eredueens, Ib 74 74 74 0 
oe of = " , : sails : : si Nickel, electrolytic, dealers, Ib 74 74 10 5.7 
ary factors, with neither strong enough to establish a trend. Tin, Straits N.Y. Ib os Lo 915 29 
~ . . Zinc, Prime West, East St. Louis, Ib 115 115 10 15.0 
FUELS 
Why then, the continuing talk of inflation? If all the experts say “no Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, Gulf, bb! 2.00 2.00 2.55 - he 
Fae ;, ras : lost al CNY. b: 937 37 2.95 a t 
such thing,” why is there so much fear about run away prices? Hoses foul Ps 9g y ae f marae, pee 54 a a sf 
° " eavy tuel, P* , Los Angeles, rack, bb 2.15 Deki 2.0. — 24. 
Much of the anxiety stems from a basic confusion between short-term and LP-Gas, Propane, Okla. tank cars, gal 05 05 045 11.1 
long-term price movements. ; Gasoline, 91 oct. reg, Chicago, tank car, gal ae 113 128 _ 11.7 
A 5% rise over several years (long-term) is a lot different from a 5% Gasoline, 84 oct. reg, Los Angeles, rack, gal 108 _-108 126 14.3 
ea 8 Pe a period of only 6 months Coal, bituminous, slack, ton 5.75 5.75 6.05 — 58 
increase in, ay, a f © y ; : Coke, Connellsville, furnace, ton 15.25 15.25 15.25 0 
Economists and price experts when they talk about inflation are invariably 
referring to the former. But often when it’s translated by the daily press the CHEMICALS a aan ~— P 
time reference gets left out Ammonia, anhydros, refrigeration, tanks, ton 86.00) 86.90) wae + 
ime reference ge e . | Benzene, petroleum, tanks, Houston, gal 31 3 0 e 13.9 
Result: Understandable fear on the part of many people that sharp price Caustic soda, 76% solid, drums, carlots, cwt 1.80 4.80 “4 ! 9 
‘ying . aig % t 0% 905 4 + Bs 
rises are just around the proverbial corner. Coconut, oil, inedible, crude, tanks, N.Y. Ib ~_ — tg 7 
Glycerine, synthetic, tanks, lb 278 278 26 = ol 
e . e Linseed oil, raw, in drums, carlots. lb 165 a a = “ew 
Phthalic anhydride, tanks, lb 205 205 209 
a _— ° ‘ ‘ BA in eatey : feed : si 395 25 35 — 7.2 
This is not to say that realistic long-run aspects of inflation are not impor- Polyethylene resin, high pressure molding, carlots, lb 329 320 — -x 
, : . Rosin, W.G. grade, carlots, f.o.b. N.Y. ewt 9.60 9.60 9.05 + 4. 
tant. Nothing could be farther from the truth. Shellae, T.N., N.Y. Ib 3 a 34 — 88 
4° Po mars ; ae P «fe ise . . “a ow -- 
But it’s important to separate it from the fear of short-term rises. Sods ach, 80%, Mate, cnclate, ews 155 155 155 0 
Firstly, because proper evaluation of the early 1959 trend, with its prom- Sulfur, crude, bulk, long ton 23.50 23.50 23.50 0 
‘ . , ons : . — ene : s° net 9 . ‘ 99 2c Qn ) ( 
ise of relative stability, is a must for you as a P.A. Distinguishing fact from Sulfuric acid, 66° commercial, tanks, ton 22.35 22.35 22.35 6 
ann A " - . : Tallow, inedible, fancy, tank cars, N.Y. lb 083 084 085 ae 2A 
fancy (stability from inflation) can mean a big difference in your own pur- Titanium dioxide, anatase, reg. carlots, Ib 955 955 955 0 
chasing and inventory policies. 
Secondly, this unwarranted fear, if allowed to go too far, can actually PAPER 
re / a Se ene 5 Book paper, A grade, Eng finish, Untrimmed, carlots, 
interfere with business recovery. _ . . | . CWT 17.00 17.00 17.00 0 
If, for example, this “inflation psychosis” leads to a tightening of credit, Bond paper, #1 sulfite, water marked 20 Ib, carton lots, 
| . P 4 p ; Mer a : 4 9149 94 9) 24.20 0) 
it could then have a squelching effect of business expansion. CWT 24.20) 24.2 ae 
Chipboard, del. N.Y., carlots, ton 100.00 100.00 100.00 0 , 
© ° » Wrapping paper, std, Kraft, basis wt. 50 Ib rolls 9.00 9.00 9.90 — IW 
Gummed sealing tape, #2, 60 lb basis, 600 ft bundle 6.40 6.40 6.40 h. | 
. . . Old corrugated boxes, dealers, Chicago, ton 23.00 23.00 17.00 +35.3 
Inflation fears can also lead to speculation and loss of confidence. ° ’ 
The stock market is a case in point. Wall Street quotes have generally been BUILDING MATERIALS ; ; 
in rising trend over the past year, despite the fact that industrial profits and Brick. del. N.Y., 1000 41.25 "yr as 0 
. ‘ement, P 1.14 1.14 1.42 — 63 
sales have been well below 1957 levels. Cement, Portland, bulk, del. N.Y., bbl = ° ; 
: ie . ; ; eo eis : ° Glass, window, single B. 40” Bracket, box. fob N.Y. 7.90 7.90 7.09 +-11.4 
Part of the rise is explained by the fact that investors have been going to Southern pine lumber, 2x4, s4s, trucklots, fob N.Y. 118.00 119.00 113.00 4 44 
the market in increasing numbers, as an inflation hedge. The theory being Douglas fir lumber, 2x4, s4s, carlots, fob Chicago 128.00 129.00 114.00 +12.3 
that stock prices will match any general price increase. TEXTILES 
But the commodity price rise these people feared has not materialized Burlap, 10 oz, 40”, 100 yd 10.75 10.85 10.60 +14 
—instead only stock prices have been bid up because of this fear. Cotton, middling, 1”, N.Y., lb ll ro = ~ 2 
* . . . . . we 20” WwW 82 ‘ 2 r 78 —— 2s 
It’s created a precarious situation where stocks are considerably overpriced easesaggoe hg ere yd . os ens 149 
. , . . ayon, 8a acetate, IN.1.. y 4 < . 0 
in terms of usual Wall Street yardsticks. Wool tops, N.Y. Ib 1445 1.49 1.560 — 7A 
This is never good. It raises the possibility of a sharp protracted market HIDES AND RUBBER 
© i ‘ : 76) ‘ > ori . > > ‘2 ' > > ; > ce. : “ S a 
break. This in turn could have serious consequences on business confiden Hides, cow, light native, packers, Ib 19 19 135 +407 
and put a crimp in current recovery patterns. Rubber, #1 std ribbed smoked sheets, Ib 31 325 284 +- 9.2 
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Steel Tags, Sales To Rise in 1959, 
P.W. Survey of Purchasing Shows 


Survey Indicates Increased Buying Activity 
In First Half of Year and a Summer Price Boost 


(Continued from page 1) 
pace the last six months of 1958, 
the ayes were not so voluminous. 
But 75% of the P. A.’s surveyed 
still replied in the affirmative to 
this question. 

The P. A.’s differed somewhat 
as to the direction of both present 
and future inventory policies 
But even here, some _ general 
trend was discernible. Over two- 
thirds of the purchasing execu- 
tives queried stated that their 
steel inventories were below the 
year-ago level. 

This is in keeping with the 
story on “Steel Inventory” on 
page | of the last issue of PurR- 
CHASING WEEK. 

That’s partially the reason be- 
hind the poor steel output show- 
ing through most of 1958. You 
cant underestimate the _ effect 
of this liquidation phase. It 
amounted to some five million 
tons of steel during the first quar- 
ter of the year, and to about four 
million tons during the quarter 
ending last June. 


Half to Increase Inventories 


Regarding future policy, only 
about half of the P. A.’s surveyed 
indicated that they intend to build 
up their inventories after the first 
of the year. One reason for this 
hesistancy to stock up seems to 
be that with the steel industry 
still operating below 75% of ca- 
pacity, buyers feel that as much 
steel as is needed will be avail- 
able without the necessity of 
“buying ahead.” 

Steel production meanwhile, 
continues to pick up from the 
recession low during the first half 
of the year. The pace of recovery 
has slackened, but output rises of 
a slow but steady nature should 
put total steel production near 
80% of capacity by the beginning 
of the year. 

On this basis, P. W. econom- 
ists expect total 1958 steel output 
to reach 85 million tons (see 
chart above). That will be just 
about 25% behind last year com- 
pared to a 28% year-to-date 
production lag which now exists 
in steel. 


°59 Production Bounceback 


Production in 1959 however, 
is expected to bounce back above 
the 100 million ton mark. P. W. 
estimates next year’s output at 
105 million tons, some 24% 
above this year. This increase is 
based on: 

1. A 25% increase in auto 
production over 1958, plus an 
expected buildup in Detroit's 
steel inventories. 

2. Improved construction de- 
mand for structural steels of more 
than 15%. 

3. Upped demand of more 
than 10% from machinery, ap- 
pliance, container, pipeline, and 
oil drilling equipment manufac- 
turers. 

On the price side, almost all 
the P. A.’s questioned are expec 
ing a price boost sometime next 
summer. Most of these predic- 
tions seem to be based on higher 
labor costs which the steel makers 
are expected to pass along to 
their customers. The exact time 
of the price boost would seem to 
depend upon when the industry 
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comes to terms with the union 
after the expiration of the cur- 
rent contract in July. 

As for the amount of the ex- 
pected boost, the most often 
mentioned figures were $3 to $4 
a ton, or 5 to 6% on basic steel 
shapes. 

Despite this expected 
boost, only about 50% of 


tag 
the 


indicated that 
build up inventories 


P. A.’s queried 
they would 


| 
before July. And some of these | 


who expected to increase thei 
inventories late in the first half of 
next year will do so in anticipa- 
tion of a strike-inspired steel 
shortage, rather than to hedge 
against a general price boost. 

' For the near-term, very few 
purchasing executives expect any 
price shifts in basic steel. But 
two P. A.’s did tell PURCHASING 
WEEK that possible price boosts 
after the first of next year could 
come for stainless steel. Another 
respondent indicated that some 
tag hikes may be in the cards for 
steel pipe in the next month or 
two. 


STEEL INGOT PRODUCTION — 


PW. projections 


You can 
count on 


this 


SURVEY 


to help cut your 
Operating costs 


here's a 2-man team that will give you a 
powerful lift toward closer Countrol of plant costs... 
your Veeder-Root Industrial Supply Distributor and 
a Veeder-Root Sales Engineer. Together they can 
spot and eliminate profit-leaks with facts in figures 
that give you constant, instant command of every 


machine and process. 


And mostly they can do this by adapting standard 
counters from the complete Veeder-Root line... 
saving you the need and cost of special counters. 
What’s more, this survey is quick, complete, 
and costs you nothing. All you have to do is speak 
a word to your Industrial Supply Distributor 
and he will take it from there. Phone or 


write him today. 


NEW ADDITION TO VEEDER-ROOT’S 
Standard Packaged Line 


New PaNeEL-MOuNTED 
H1GH-SPEED ELECTRICAL 
COUNTER, designed for ac- 
curacy and long life at very 
high speeds, up to 3,000 
counts per minute. Panels 
of these counters cau be 
placed in your office . 
and all panels can be reset 
in stantly with one button! 
Ask your ISD to show you 
this and other V-R Stand- 
ard Counters 
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EVERYONE CAN COUNT ON 


Veeder-Root 


INCORPORATED 
Hartford 2, Connecticut 


Hartford, Conn. * Greenville, S.C. * Altoona, Pa. * Chicago 
New York * Los Angeles * San Francisco * Montreal 


Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 


This Week’s 


Washington 
Perspective sc. «.: 


President Eisenhower's economic pulse takers are particularly 
elated at the apparent inventory turnaround. 

[hey hadn't been expecting it to come so soon; had looked 
for further stock cutting through the rest of the year at least. 

But October apparently the end of longest, sharpest 
liquidation of inventories in the post World War II period; it 
the an inventory buildup that may already be 


Saw 


Stage for 
underway. 


sets 


Government economists won't say flatly that there might not 
be some further slight inventory reductions show up for Novem- 
ber. But they add quickly they’d be very much surprised if it 
should. 

The inventory situation ran counter to October trends which 
saw a slowdown in many sectors of the economy. The inventory 

and encouraging October pickup in manufacturers’ sales and 
orders—have raised their hopes that expansion is now proceed- 
ing at its earlier faster pace. The order situation particularly 
bodes increased business in the coming months. 

°* e @ 


Employment worries also were eased somewhat by a new 
Labor Department survey of labor trends. 

[his showed the employment situation improved in almost 
all the nation’s principal industrial counters in autumn. While 
employment still remains a sticky problem, forecasters were 
cheered by employers’ reports they intend to continue hiring 
more workers through the end of the year. 

Shortages already are beginning to show up, mainly in the 
more skilled and technical professions. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission still may be in for 
further Congressional probing on rate policies next year. 

1.C.C. emerged with flying colors from its recent investigation 
by the Harris Subcommittee on Legislative Oversight, which 
ended any further inquiry for the present. 

But now the Harris Subcommittee is going out of business. 
It will be given a quiet burial. Speaker Sam Rayburn is dis- 
pleased with the way the subcommittee went about its business, 
concentrating more on scandal hunting than a thoroughgoing 
review of the way the I.C.C. and other regulatory agencies 
conducted their technical operations. 

This phase of investigating may be reopened again next year, 
however. It won’t be by the Harris subgroup but probably 
spread out among different Congressional committees. 

Commerce committee in either the Senate or the House prob- 
ably would handle any I.C.C. investigation if it is decided to 
go into the subject again. 


Don’t look for a big change in the farm price outlook despite 
the corn farmers’ turndown of planting controls. Actually, the 
government's cash outlays to prop up the market price of crops 
—cotton, wheat, corn, and the like—will keep on growing for 
the foreseeable future. 

There'll be a big ruckus over farm legislation next year 
what to do about the cost of keeping commodity prices up. But 
most people don’t see any real revolution ahead in government 
programs. 

The corn vote was a special case. In simple terms, cornbelt 
raisers were betting they can make more money on _ bigger 
acreage plantings—despite slightly lower federal guarantees. 

As things stand, government buying will continue to prop up 
the market price of dozens of crops, including corn. 


Weekly Production Records 


Latest Week Year 

Week Ago Ago 
Steel ingot, thous tons 2,013 1.988 1.831 
Autos, units 122,803 138,727 114,795 
Trucks, units 19,568 24,838 17,312 
Crude runs, thous bbl, daily aver 7,785 7,880 7,807 
Distillate fuel oil, thous bbl 13,291 12,695 12,554 
Residual fuel o:l, thous bbl 6,536 6,366 7,322 
Gasoline, thous bbl 28,141 27,851 27,205 
Petroleum refineries operating rate, % 81.1 82.1 86.0 
Container board, thous tons 148,354 158,300 448 980 
Boxboard, thous tons 137,909 147,800 120,305 
Paper operating rate, % 90.6 91.5 86.0 
Lumber, thous of board ft 246,699 245,924 231,539 
Bituminous coal, daily aver thous tons 1,458 1,467 1,599 
Electric power, million kilowatt hours 12,274 12,579 11,613 
Eng const awards, mil $ Eng News-Rec 399.1 273.0 201.0 
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Survey Reveals Marked Consumer Optimism 
Reflecting Increased Buying for the P.A. 


October Study Shows Buying Public Better Off Than in June, 
More Inclined to Increase Actual Buying of Costlier Goods 


Ann Arbor, Mich.—P. A.’s in 
consumer goods lines may soon 
be stepping up their purchasing 
activities. Jhat’s the implication 
of a new consumer report just 
completed by the Survey Re- 
search Center of the University 
of Michigan. The survey reveals 
a marked growth in consumer 
optimism and a somewhat 
though still positive, inclination 
to increase actual buying of big- 
ticket items. 


less, 


Well on Way to Recovery 


The study, conducted in Octo- 

ber, reflects the buying public’s 
feeling that we are already well 
on the way to recovery. Thus, 
more families than in the last 
survey (June) reported that: 

¢ Their financial situation has 
taken a turn for the better. 

e Their income is higher than 
a year ago. 

e They expect to be better off 
by next year. 

These new findings are sum- 
marized in the survey research 
center's special Index of Con- 
sumer Attitudes. More optimistic 
replies pushed the index up to 
100 from the low of 94 reported 
last June (1952 equals 100). The 
record peak, reached in _ late 
1956, was 112. 


Index Important in Transition 


In business transition periods 
like this, when the economy is 
switching into high gear, an in- 
dex which measures over-all 
change in consumer sentiment 
can be extremely useful. For one, 
it has proved particularly ac- 
curate as a barometer of future 
purchases. The chart, (above, 
right) tells the story. 

The chart compares fluctua- 
tions of the index from 1952- 
1958 with changes in durable 
goods sales. Note that in the past 
six years substantial changes in 
attitudes have repeatedly been 
followed by corresponding 
changes in durable goods sales. 

Clearly this was the case when 
attitudes improved in mid-1954 
and when they took a turn for 
the worse in June, 1957. The 
implications of these data for 
1959 are favorable. The current 
upward trend in personal incomes 
together with the improvement 
in attitudes are likely to lead to 
some increase in durable goods 
sales in the coming months. 


Compared with 1954 


The recent upturn in consumer 
attitudes can be seen in proper 
perspective if you compare cur- 
rent data with 1954 data. That’s 
when we were pulling out of the 
1953-54 downturn. 

Between early 1954 and Octo- 
ber, 1954 the Index of Consumer 
Attitudes rose by 16 percentage 
points, from 93 to 109. The 1958 
improvement has been slower, 
with a total rise from 91 to 100 
registered so far. 

It therefore appears likely that 
in 1959 the recovery in durable 
goods spending will be slower 


than in 1954-55 and more de- 
rendent on favorable income 
trends. 


A closer look at the compo- 
nents of the attitude index also 
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reveals some valuable clues. The 
most dramatic change between 
June and October, 1958 occurred 
in people’s evaluations of current 
business conditions. In June, 
68% of all people surveyed 
judged business to be worse than 
a year earlier. In the short span 
of five months this figure dropped 
to 28%. 

Correspondingly, the notion 
that business is recovering has 
become more widespread, rising 
from 7 to 35% in the same pe- 
riod. Upper income people have 
revised their view of recent busi- 
ness trends even more radically 
than the average of all people it 
was indicated. 

The attitude of the upper in- 
come people is particularly sig- 
nificant. This group holds the 
highest proportion of purchasing 
power, and this is another favor- 
able sign for discretionary con- 
sumer purchases in 1959. 

Another bullish factor is the 
decided improvement in business 
expectations. Some 60% of all 
people surveyed (and 70% of up- 
per income people) believed in 
October that good times would 
prevail in 1959. This compares 
with only 45% whose outlook 
was optimistic in June. 

Yet optimism about the busi- 
ness situation remains less far- 


reaching than in 1955 and 1956, 
when 70-75% of all surveyed 
people saw good times ahead. 
Also, the judgment that times 
will be good in the next twelve 
months was more often qualified 
this October than two or three 
years ago. 

The qualifications were usually 
associated with complaints about 
high prices or with the observa- 
tion that unemployment is still 
high and that many families are 
suffering hardship. 

As a consequence, some peo- 
ple are cautious in making spe- 
cific plans for major discre- 
tionary purchases. Over-all, 
expressed buying intentions are 
somewhat more frequent than in 
June, 1958, but they have not 
yet risen above the relatively low 
level of Nov.-Dec. 1957. 

In the crucial area of automo- 
bile demand, for example, the 
survey (conducted before people 
became acquainted with the new 
models) gives clear indications of 
some shift in interest from new to 
used cars. Complaints that new 
cars “cost too much” were fre- 
quent in October. 

On the other hand, the opinion 
that the present is a good time 
to buy houses and major house- 
hold goods was more widely held 
this fall than last. 


Factory Sales, New Orders Show 
Continued Seasonal Improvement 


Washington — Factory _ sales 
and new orders continue to show 
more than seasonal improvement. 
Latest figures (October) show 
rises in both for the second month 
in a row. Meanwhile, factory 
stocks remained unchanged giv- 
ing further evidence that the re- 
cent inventory liquidation phase 
is just about over. 

Manufacturers’ sales for Octo- 
ber rose to $27.2 billion—2% 
above month-earlier levels, 
though still 2% under last Octo- 
ber. The boost in shipments over 
September stemmed primarily 
from a substantial rise in auto 
deliveries and a modest rise in 
primary metal sales. 

New orders showed a some- 
what bigger 3% gain over Sep- 
tember—with hard goods pro- 
ducers leading the pack with a 
5% gain. Hard goods improve- 
ment reflects order pickup in 


transportation, nonferrous metals 
and building materials. 

Further details on _ factory 
sales, stocks and orders are given 
in the table below. 


Factory Sales, Stocks & 


Orders* 
(Billions of Dollars) 
1958 

Sales Sept. Oct. 
Total $26.8 $27.2 
Hard Goods 12.7 13.0 
Soft Goods 14.1 14.2 

Stocks 
Total 49.3 49.3 
Hard Goods 28.0 28.0 
Soft Goods 21.2 a2 

New Orders 
Total 27.0 27.8 
Hard Goods 12.8 13.5 
Soft Goods 14.2 14.3 


* Seasonally adjusted 
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Salesmen Razzed 


In Skit by P.A.'s 


Cleveland—Members of the 
Purchasing Agents Association of 
Cleveland poked some _ good- 


GOLFING in the reception room 
was just one of the “‘boo-boos”’ 
of pseudo salesman Thompson. 


natured fun at salesmen in a skit 
at their November meeting. Photo 
above shows the scene in a “cus- 
tomer’s” reception room with 
G. Tom Greenfield of Thompson 
Ramo Wooldridge, Inc, left, play- 
ing a straight man for the would- 
be “salesman” played by W. 
Donald Thompson of Westing- 
house Electric Corp. 

Thompson is making his first 
call on the customer in five years. 
In his “haste,” he remembers 
his golf clubs but forgets his order 
book. He also discovers the pur- 
chasing agent he thinks owes him 
a favor left the company, the 
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successful ironworks is located 
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firm no longer makes the prod- 
ucts he thought it did, and the re- 
ceptionist he snapped at on the 
way in is the new P.A.’s wife. 
And after learning his call is too 
late for regular visiting hours, 
Thompson decides the P.A.’s are 
getting more particular every day 
and exits by the back door. 
Messages of the production 
were: bring your price book; 
know the customer’s product; be 
nice to the receptionist; sell in 
the office and not on the golf 
course; observe visiting hours; 
and finally, recognize that pur- 
chasing agents have business rules 
that must be observed. Club 
members are hopeful that their 
skit will be a familiar reminder. 


Youngstown P.A. Assn. 
Tours Office Building 


Youngstown, Ohio—A tour of 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.’s 
new $50-million office building 
highlighted the November session 
of Youngstown District Purchas- 
ing Agents Association. The event 
attracted 65 members who also 
heard guest speaker Mike Wat- 
kins, vice president in charge of 
sales for Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube, report on steel industry 
optimism for a gradual upswing 
for the remainder of this year and 
next. 

Watkins predicted ingot steel 
production of 85 million tons for 


1958 and still higher output in 
1959. Demand irregularities will 
continue for some product lines. 


Canton Association ‘Sells’ 
Purchasing to the Public 


Canton, Ohio—Sell purchas- 
ing is the theme of Canton and 
Eastern Ohio Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents’ new public rela- 
tions program. 

Members have received ques- 
tionnaires, requesting personal 
history, new ideas, and speaking 
dates available. G. E. Bing, pub- 
lic relations committee chairman, 
and his committee will study data 
and then organize a program. 


Denver Group Hears 
Affleck, N.A.P.A. Head 


Denver—-Don’t be complac- 
ent, N.A.P.A. President Gordon 
B. Affleck emphasized at Pur- 
chasing Agents Association of 
Denver’s executives night. 

Affleck urged P.A.’s to render 
a “plus service” in insurance, real 
estate, budget making, stores, 
warehousing, and investigation of 
substitute materials. 

“Purchasing is a profit-making 
function that no longer uses 
hocus-pocus, crystal ball, or 
short-cut methods,” Affleck said. 
“There is no substitute for ex- 
perience and hard work.” 
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e Rising labor costs 

e Government spending 

e Government deficits 
Speedy business upturn 
Inventory buildup 
Inflationary fever 
Rising taxes 

e Administered prices 


With both sides equally 
matched in the next half year 
or so, prices will continue to 
fluctuate around current 
levels — with little likelihood 
of more than a 1-2% boost. 


nae, 


These forces are pushing prices up...While these are holding them back . “$0 you'll get stability through mid-’59 


ise Seen in P 
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e Ample supplies 


e More than adequate capacity 


e Credit controls 


e Productivity gains 


e Low farm tags 


e Buyer resistance 
e Low-price foreign imports 
e Pricing investigations 


et 
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(Continued from page 1) 


another factor dampening the upward labor push 
on prices in the near future. 

But it was pointed out the other costs would 
continue to rise—such as unemployment taxes, 
state and local taxes, fringe benefits, etc. All these 
are part of the cost of running a business and 
must be considered. 


The problem of administered pricing came in for extensive discussion. It was 
pointed out that with increasing capital investment and high fixed costs that some 
sort of long-range pricing policy based on costs was necessary. 

One or two of the panelists, while admitting this was to a large extent necessary, 
wondered whether this wasn’t the basic cause of creeping inflation. 

In other words they saw it this way: labor first gets a raise. Management then 
looking at its overall cost structure raises prices. And we’re off on another wage- 


price spiral. 


But it was pointed out that administered pricing wasn’t quite that simple. Man- 


re 


as 


Wa 
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rices for First Half of 1959 


agement could administer price but certainly couldn’t administer volume too—and 
hence in the long run had to conform to the basic concepts of supply and demand 


in setting prices. 


Another possible upward factor—government spending and federal deficits— 


found the panelists at odds. 


Some noted that deficit financing was only a recession phenomenon and would 
disappear as soon as the economy was booming again. Meanwhile, money and 
credit policy could hold any inflationary tendency in check. 

Some of the others disagreed—pointing out that the underlying philosophy 
today dictated spending large sums to insure full employment, prosperity, etc. 
In this connection, it was noted that deficits have been appearing in boom as well 


as recession years. 


Another interesting point covered was the question of the inevitability of infla- 
tion. Can we have expanding production without rising prices? The group could 


not reach any conclusion. 


About the only point all agreed to on this subject was: If expansion could be 
achieved without price boosts, it would most certainly be desirable. 


To Reach Conclusions on Future Prices, Experts Discussed All Factors Affecting Them 


Moderator: It has been asserted that ex- 
cess Capacity in many industries is a deter- 
rent to price inflation. Mr. Keezer, I 
know you have done some important 
work in this field, and I wonder what you 
think of this factor as an anti-inflationary 
force? 


Keezer: Well, we maintain an index of 
manufacturing capacity. Earlier this year 
the operating rate of all industry wasn’t 
much above 70% of capacity. Now it is 
somewhere around 80%. That’s still well 
below what management considers its pre- 
ferred operating rate which we find comes 
to about 90% on the average. Therefore, 
there seems to be plenty of excess capac- 
ity available, and this should act as a 
restraining factor on prices. 


Moderator: Do you think this is an over- 
whelming force as opposed to some of 
the inflationary factors such as labor costs, 
deficits, etc.? 


Keezer: No, I don’t regard it as an over- 
whelming factor. It is just one of the 
forces that must be considered when eval- 
uating the price outlook. 


Moderator: With these anti-inflationary 
forces around to balance out an upward 
push, it is hard to understand why there 
is so much talk about run-away prices. 
The rise in the stock market, for example, 
has contributed to this inflation talk. Mr. 
Barnes, you follow the market closely. 
How do you interpret its bullish trend? 


Barnes: You would have to attribute it, 
at least partially, to the inflation psychol- 
ogy. And that’s pretty dangerous because 
it leads to the reality of inflation. It’s a 
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case where expectations come to fulfill- 
ment. So that it seems to me this is one 
of the forces leading to more inflation. 
But I agree with Mr. Keezer that the very 
adequate capacity we have is something 
that will keep inflation slow-burning. 


Moderator: The current behavior of 
prices would seem to indicate this slow- 
burning rather than run-away inflation. 
Average price quotations, for example, 
have remained relatively stable on both 
consumer and industrial levels. Perhaps 
Mr. Bienstock who is familiar with BLS 
price indexes could shed some light on 
this. 


Bienstock: I think the consumer price 
outlook is pretty clear for the next six to 
twelve months. While service costs (like 
rent etc.) look like they will continue up- 
ward, these should be offset by a decline 


in food prices. There seems to be no ques- 
tion that meats, fruits, and vegetables will 
all be lower in price next year. On the 
whole, it should be a period when the 
overall consumer price index remains 
relatively stable. 


Moderator: [ am more interested in the 
industrial price index. What will the price 
of steel or aluminum be? Mr. Baume 
whose company buys large amounts of 
these items is, I know, particularly inter- 
ested in this aspect. 


Baume: Apart from specific situations 
such as copper which has been affected by 
world strikes, I am inclined to go along 
with a stable near-term price thesis. You 
have several factors working for this: 
/. greater awareness of the dangers of 
inflations, 2. consequent increasing re- 
luctance on the part of unions to be 
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labelled as the architects of inflation, 
3. seasonal increases in government rev- 
enues in the next 6-9 months, 4. excess 
capacity, 5. a tightening of money in the 
face of reduced liquidity. It just seems that 
all these factors mentioned make for sta- 
bility in the near future. 


Barnes: Well, why have auto companies 
been raising prices? 


Baume: Margins have become inadequate. 
You’ve got to cover costs and make a sat- 
isfactory profit if you expect to stay in 
business. 


Keezer: Let’s look at the longer term out- 
look for a moment. I think we are agreed 
that the long term expectation of inflation 
is reflected in the stock market. What ef- 
fect does this have on spending patterns? 


Barnes: | think it does mean a more wide- 
spread desire to spend. I think it leads 
businessmen to say, we might as well buy 
up now because if we wait it will be more 
expensive. But getting back to the long- 
run trend, I think the steel negotiations 
will be a turning point. Stability before 
that—yes. But after that, I look for a 
faster rate of price increase, particularly 
as a result of the election. 


Blough: Is it then your view that the re- 
cent election was inflationary? 


Barnes: Yes, to a certain extent. 


Blough: After the Republicans came in, a 
good deal was said about confidence be- 
ing restored. Too much confidence leads 
to a boom psychology and inflation. Now 
it seems that electing the Democrats is 
going to be inflationary. Shall we say that 
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“It seems to me the problem is admin- 
istered prices and wages—and the rela- 
tionship of productivity,““—Leo Barnes. 


all elections tend to be inflationary in one 
way or another. That may not be as frivo- 
lous as it sounds. 


Moderator: [ think a definition of infla- 
tion might be in order here. I was speak- 
ing to Mr. Ellis before the meeting, and he 
wanted to know what we meant by infla- 
tion. He wanted to know if it was an in- 
crease in the money supply or if it was a 
rise in industrial prices as caused by ris- 
ing labor costs. I think we mean both. 


Ellis: I think we can say this for sure. The 
trend of prices is more likely to be up 
then down over the next decade for two 
reasons: because of inflation of the money 
supply and because of rising trends in sal- 
ary and wage rates and fringe benefits. 


Moderator: On the point of money sup- 
ply it seems to me the Federal Reserve 
Board has been trying to hold this within 
bounds to keep a lid on inflation. Perhaps 
Mr. Butler could expand on this. 


Butler: The Federal Reserve has in re- 
cent months tightened up on money and 
credit. The banking system is far less 
liquid today than it was in 1955. I see no 
reason why the current budget deficit can- 
not be financed in a reasonably non-infla- 
tionary way. My guess is that the authori- 
ties will do a better job over the next five 
years than we have done recently in the 
control of money and credit. Later when 
recovery is complete, the deficit should 
disappear. Thus, I don’t see from the 
monetary aspect any great inflationary 
pressure developing over this period. 


Ellis: I would like to point out that in the 
biggest boom of all time we had a deficit. 
In 1955-57 we had a net deficit of one 
billion, and then we went farther into the 
red in 1958 as the recession came on. 


Keezer: This brings up an_ interesting 
question: Aren’t both political parties now 
committed to a full employment-deficit 
financing concept. Won’t they take steps 
to insure high employment by increasing 
spending in the election year 1960? And 
won't that mean continuing deficits and 
long-run inflation? 


Blough: I think a much more important 
long-run spending problem is defense. An 
armaments race presses a country to spend 
more and more, limited only by its econ- 
omic capabilities. Unless we can stop the 
armaments race, we face an inflationary 
threat far stronger than is likely to come 
from any political philosophy. 


Moderator: Before we go into these long- 
run forces, I would like to examine some 
of the other shorter-run factors which we 
have not touched upon—for example, the 
effect of productivity gains as an offset to 
rising wage costs. 


Bienstock: Well, we don’t have any sta- 
tistics on current productivity; but if ex- 
perience is any guide, I would say we are 
in a period of rising output per man hour. 
Productivity rose immediately after the 
last recession, and the same appears to be 
true now. 
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“1 think the auto price rise is due not only 
to cost factors but also product change,” 
Alfred H. Baume. 


Barnes: There does seem to have been an 
upsurge in productivity in the third quar- 
ter of 1958. This is natural because we 
are using better machinery and equip- 
ment and we are not re-employing work- 
ers as fast as we did in the more reckless 
period of full employment. Nonetheless, 
prices in certain areas in which produc- 
tivity has risen are still going up, namely 
automobiles. 


Baume: | think there is an answer to that. 
You must recognize that the pricing con- 
cept in the auto industry is not one of re- 
lating prices to year-to-year demand fluc- 
tuations—because of the obviously high 
fixed cost structure. The price has to be 
based upon the average situation over a 
period of years. The fact that we had de- 
pressed volume in 1958 really has little 
bearing on the price picture just as having 
come out of the boom year in 1955 had 
little impact on the prices posted for 1956. 


Barnes: Well, I think Mr. Baume has 
given us an excellent picture of the infla- 
tion forces at work. He describes how 
auto companies fix prices in terms of long- 
run factors. On the other side, you 
have unions who work in a _ similar 
fashion. Regardless of the demand out- 
look, they ask for higher wages which 
leads to higher prices. Result: the wage- 
price spiral continues in the whole area 
of administered prices and wages. 


Moderator: Is it not true that part of this 
administered pricing concept is _ being 
forced upon by the way the economy is 
developing? Whether it’s autos, steel, or 
what ever else, you have a tremendous 
investment and have to take a long-range 
view covering years. So I think overall ad- 
ministered pricing may be forced upon 
management. 


Barnes: I| think that is true, and I am not 
trying to be critical of Ford or any com- 
pany. I am just trying to describe what 
seems to be happening. And this trend 
toward administered pricing is spreading 
to many other industries. 


Ellis: We talk about this term “adminis- 
tered prices” a little to loosely. There is 
no such thing as an administered price as 
if it were being forced on the buying pub- 
lic. For example, the auto companies sim- 
ply offer their products to the people; 
they don’t insist that they take the cars. 


Baume: Another point about the so-called 
rise in car prices. Remember the auto is a 
changing product so that it’s difficult to 
measure what is price change and what is 
quality or product change. The 1959 
model was quite a different animal prod- 
uctwise from the 1949’s. And incidentally 
the weight of autos is 442 % in the whole- 
sale price index and only 3% in the con- 
sumer price index. 


Keezer: Yes, this is true, but it still doesn’t 
get away from the fact that auto prices 
have been boosted. And the same goes for 
steel too. And this leads me to a question 
I often wonder about. Do steel makers 
think that they can set prices on the basis 


“Beyond near-term stability on which we 
all agree, | think price movements for late 
‘59 &'60 are uncertain,” Herbert Bienstock. 
of costs in the face of abundant steel 
capacity and increasing imports? In other 
words, can they say, “I first give wage in- 
creases and then mark up my prices?” Is 
this a self-liquidating thing? Can we keep 
this up indefinitely, or do we run into a 
time when it doesn’t work—say in 1959? 


Blough: This is an excellent point for it 
brings in the demand element which we 
have been neglecting. Where is demand 
going to come from to buy up all this 
steel at higher prices? How are we going 
to create the means to keep this demand 
rising enough to support increases in costs 
and prices and keep unemployment down 
to a minimum? 


Butler: Our projections show that we will 
get back to full employment G.N.P. to- 
ward the end of 1959 or early 60. At that 
point G.N.P. will be about $500 billion. 
This is another way of saying that we do 
foresee enough demand to support a sharp 
expansion of business activity. On the 
other hand, I think it is possible that de- 
mand may not be vigorous enough to sup- 
port expansion in production and prices 
at the same time. 


Ellis: Despite the effect of wage cost 
pressure? 


Butler: I am not so sure that unions have 
a built-in proclivity to push up wages 
faster than productivity. If we get a steel 
settlement similar to the recent auto agree- 
ment, I see very little pressure on the 
general price level. 


Moderator: Are there any other near-term 
price factors to evaluate? 


Ellis: Yes—increased taxes and fringe 
benefits. Aren’t we faced next year with 
substantial increases in unemployment 
taxes, which are a business cost? Doesn't 
the same hold true for state and local gov- 
ernments which raise taxes to meet their 
increased needs for revenues? Finally, 
isn’t the tendency for expansion of fringe 
benefits still quite strong? I think all of 
these make for upward price pressure. 


Baume: Before we go into these other cost 
factors I'd like to make another remark 
about administered prices. We ought to 
recognize that we can administer either a 
price or a volume—but not both. Herein 
lies the fallacy of the argument that 
through administered prices we keep float- 
ing our way up. Remember, every indus- 
try is competiting against every other. 


Barnes: Nevertheless, when a large seg- 
ment of industry as a whole administers 
prices and thereby raises wages and costs, 
you automatically increase demand for 
your product. 


Keezer: Well if this is a self-propelling 
process, why didn’t cars sell better in 1958 
in light of increased prices and wages? 


Barnes: | don't say that one company or 
industry can do this alone. But if the ad- 
ministered pricing concept is spread over 
a wide segment of business, then you 
(Continued on page 8) 
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“First of all we have to explode the fall- 
acy that a limited rise in prices is a good 
thing for the economy,’’—Roy Blough. 


“Present estimates indicate productivity 
will be going up faster than wage rates 
in the coming months,”—Wiliam Butler. 


“Results of the election suggest continu- 
ation of demands for wage rate increases 
over the next two years,’’—Ira T. Ellis. 


“I wonder if this wage-price spiral is really 
as self propelling as so many claim,”— 


Dexter Keezer. 


Economists Foresee Stable Prices Until Last Half of 1959 


(Continued from page 7) 


automatically get an increased 
demand effect. 
Moderator: We can’t seem to 


leave this interesting topic. That 
being the case, here’s another 
question on administered prices: 
It was noted before that this con- 
cept could not control volume in 
the auto industry. Well how about 
the steel industry? Steel raised 
prices, and all industries need 
steel and will buy no matter what 
the price. 


Blough: It’s true that price some- 
times has very little effect on vol- 
ume. I recently asked a group of 
about 50 businessmen why they 
didn’t reduce prices during the 
recession. They said there would 
be no point in this because the 
elasticity of demand in relation 
to price would be very small—in 
other words, a cut would not in- 
crease demand appreciably. 


Moderator: But the fact is that 
some of these big companies did 
make cuts—cuts that didn’t al- 
ways show up in the index. 


Bienstock: | should like to em- 
phasize that B.L.S. does try to 
take these cuts into account. 
Thus, discounting in automobiles 
on the retail level is reflected in 
the consumer price index for cars. 


Ellis: I think the important thing 
here is that there is no point in 
cutting a price unless it will do 
something for you. We’re con- 
cerned with the next 12 months. 
We're not going to stimulate con- 
sumption of steel in that period 
by developing new uses through 
lowered prices. 


Moderator: Are you stating then 
that somehow the inelasticity of 
demand is in a way contributing 
to the inflationary tendency? 


Ellis: No. I think the basic rea- 
son for the upward trend in prices 
is that costs are going up. 


Keezer: Could we shift to Eng- 
land’s experience. My reading of 
the record is that the British gov- 
ernment has effectively stopped 
inflation. And they have had a 
much less competitive industrial 
structure and a much more diffi- 
cult import and export situation 
with which to cope. The point I 
am trying to make is that there 
doesn’t seem to be anything in- 
evitable about the inflationary ef- 
fects of the union activities and 
administered prices. 


Ellis: I don’t say that inflation 
and rising prices are inevitable, 
but I do say the trend is in that 
direction if labor and other costs 
continue to rise. 


Butler: | think we may be over- 
estimating the labor angle. True, 
the source of the recent inflation 
was that wage rates went up 5%, 
productivity less than 3%. But 
now, if in the year ahead wage 
rates go up 3% (as seems likely) 
and productivity goes up more 
than 3%, as also seems likely, 
then I don’t see any cost-push 
pressures of prices in this period. 


Ellis: How about raw material 
cost increases? These prices have 
been relatively low recently be- 
cause of price elasticity. Now 
with copper, lead, and zinc rising, 
do you see a gradual rise in raw 
material prices? 


Butler: Well I think there will be 
some boosts here. But I don't 
think it will be a large or vigorous 
movement until you get Western 
Europe moving ahead. That will 
not be until the second half of 
next year. 


Moderator: One point we've been 
slurring over in this discussion is 
this: How do the American peo- 
ple feel about it all? 


Blough: In other words, to what 
extent do people in this country 
want other things more than they 
want to stop inflation? I think 
first we must explode a fallacy 
which has been accepted by many 
people in the country—that some 
rise in price is a good thing for 
the economy. If people think this, 
then inflation is pretty hard to 
fight. But if you get people to see 
that it isn’t good—that the prices 
they receive are bound to be re- 
flected in the prices they pay— 
then you have taken a big step. I 
think labor leaders are beginning 
to become aware of this. 


Barnes: We seem to be stretching 
probabilities to the desirabilities. 
Perhaps, we should try to get 
some consensus on the probabil- 
ities before discussing this inter- 
esting problem of what is desir- 
able. 


Blough: I don’t agree that you 
can separate these. I think the 
minute we think inflation is in- 
evitable then there is going to be 
inflation. 


Moderator: As to the argument 
against the inevitability of infla- 


TIGHTER DESIGN 
STANDARDS 


for better product performance can often 
be met with the copper metals. Good 
supply and conformance to specifications 
make copper cost less in the long run. 


COPPER & BRASS RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


tion, do you think we could in- 
crease Our production capacity, 


eliminate unemployment com- 
pletely, and still keep prices 
stable? 


Ellis: If you have full employ- 
ment, some people are going to 
be short of labor and need labor 
they cannot get. Isn't it natural 
that they will start to bid up the 
cost of labor? And if labor is 
strong in bargaining power won't 
that tend to push up costs and, 
therefore, prices? 


Keezer: | agree that some upward 
movement is probable. However, 
I don’t want to be associated with 
those who think a bit of inflation 
is a fine thing. But then again if 
you give me a vote between a 
steady declining price level or a 
rising price level, I would vote 
for the latter. One reason is that 
a rising price level tends to ob- 
scure your business mistakes. 


Moderator: But still, stable prices 
should be our ultimate goal, and 
don’t you think the whole prob 
lem could be solved if we could 
increase productivity to offset 
costs? 


Blough: What we need to learn is 
how to increase productivity in 
services. If you could double my 
productivity as a teacher or that 
of an accountant or a lawyer, then 
we would have something. 


Bienstock: | think we tend to un- 
derestimate the productivity rises 
in the service sectors. Look at 
what electronic computers have 
done in some accounting areas. 
There have been more increases 
in the service area than I think 
we're aware of because of the 
lack of measuring yardsticks 
here. 


Baume: Another point in connec- 
tion with the cost of services. One 
reason why services move up so 
fast is that they may not have 
caught up with the rise in com- 
modity prices over the past 
decade. I wonder to what extent 
service increases are merely lags 
in this catching up process. 


Moderator: Now that we’ve ex- 
plored the various inflationary 
and deflationary forces, as a sort 
of summing up, Id like to ask 
you gentlemen to go out on a 
limb. What do you think gener- 
ally will be the price trend within 
the next year or so—with special 
emphasis on industrial prices? 


Keezer: Before we answer this, I 
think we have to make a basic as- 
sumption that there will be no in- 
ternational blowup. 


Moderator: I think we have to 
assume that current business and 
political trends will continue. 


Keezer: Well, over the next year 
prices will stay within a 1% 
range. I don’t think you are going 
to have absolute price stability— 
that’s just not possible. But by 
and large we have got pretty good 
offsets to inflation now. You're 
not going to get your escalator go- 
ing. Your food prices are tending 
to go down. You’ve got an abun- 
dant industrial capacity, and pro- 
ductivity is going up. All these 
should balance out any upward 
forces. 

Barnes: Our forecast at the pres- 
ent indicates general stability un- 
til next July—perhaps a 2 % rise 
in the industrial price average. 


Purchasing Week 


But I think the coming wage 
agreements, despite “moderation” 
in union circles, will probably set 
off a modest wage-spiral in the 
second half. So that, looking 
further ahead, I'd say that you 
might expect to have an increase 
of 1 to 2% in the industrial price 
average in the second half of 
1959. 


Ellis: I'd second what Dr. Barnes 
said. I think you will have stabil- 
ity of industrial prices through 
June °59. But with business ac- 
tivity rising then, I think an 
upward tendency will show up. It 
will become increasingly obvious 
in the second half of next year. 
It’s somewhat similar to the situa- 
tion in 1955 when prices began 
to rise as we approached a new 
boom. I look for a slow rise after 
mid 1959. 


Bienstock: I’m a little troubled by 
this unanimity, but I’m forced to 
agree that near term prices will 
move within a narrow range. I 
think that as long as we have am- 
ple supplies and ample consumer 
goods, there’s very little immedi- 
ate danger of big price increases. 
1 think the direction beyond the 
12 month period largely depends 
to what happens to the wage and 
demand picture next fall. 


Keezer: | don’t think the steel 
companies can float a big wage 
and price increase without regard 
to demand. So I don’t anticipate 
any rapidly rising prices there- 
after. 


Blough: Here’s my general reac- 
tion. I think a 1% or so average 
increase over the next 12 months 
is about right. But I have some 
concern that speculative fever 
may take hold. It happened be- 
fore—particularly in the 1926- 
1929 period. Maybe we’re cured 
now, maybe we’re not. If it should 
take hold, I think we could run 
into a big recession later. How- 
ever, I consider this rather un- 
likely, at least in the next 12 
months. A stable to slowly rising 


price level seems to be most 
likely. 


Baume: Generally, I cannot dis- 
agree with the others but it seems 
to me that when you are talking 
about a rise of no more than 
1-2% in 12 months, this would 
fall within the realm of stability 
as long as it isn’t continued over 
the long run. All in all, | think 
we're going to have a stable over- 
all pattern with just a slight ac- 
celeration after the summer if the 
steel settlement is high and busi- 
ness continues to move up. 


Butler: Well, I too go along with 
the consensus—making it unani- 
mous. Generally we expect indus- 
trial price stability for the next 
year with the general exception of 
raw material prices which I think 
will be on the rise. Should the 
1959 wage settlement picture be 
within the range of the recent 
auto agreement, then general sta- 
bility might continue for an even 
longer period. It seems to me that 
1960 is the key period. We will 
then probably be having more 
difficulty in coping with inflation- 
ary pressures. I am also worried 
along with Mr. Blough about the 
possibility of some speculative ex- 
cesses developing. 


Moderator: We all seem to be 
agreed that prices will remain 
relatively stable over the next 12 
months. This seems to be in op- 
position to everything we read in 
the daily press. We also seem 
agreed that some rise could come 
after mid 1959, depending on the 
overall trends in business, labor 
and government. 


Keezer: I agree about this near 
term exaggeration of inflation. | 
don’t think the people who are 
doing the talking distinguish be- 
tween this year or next. They're 
just saying we’re in for a ride. 
And I do think that it’s significant 
that all of us view the situation as 
one in which prices will rise only 
slowly for the next few months, 
or possibly even for the next year. 


‘Buy American Stressed by Weber 
At Recent St. Louis P.A.A. Meeting 


St. Louis—Think twice before 
buying foreign goods, a steel 
company executive urged St. 
Louis purchasing agents at their 
November mecting. 

Stressing a “buy American 
theme,” A. Carl Weber, research 
and engineering director at Lac- 
lede Steel Co., said there’s more 
to consider than just price savings 
in foreign buying. He said the 
long term “adverse” effect of for- 
eign competition on U.S. industry 
is just one of the consequences 
that should be considered before 
approving foreign purchases of 
materials. 

Weber declared that “low-cost, 
subsidized” foreign trade compe- 
tition needs to be met more in- 
telligently to prevent serious con- 
sequences to the U.S. economy. 

Citing rail steel scrap as an 
example, Weber said it is being 
gobbled up by “foreign buyers, 
who because of low wage rates 
can pay $8 to $10 per ton more, 
process it and ship the steel prod- 
ucts back to the United States at 
20 to 25% under the prevailing 
market. 

“Remember 


what hurts any 


leading American industry has 
repercussions in all fields,” 
Weber warned. “If this sounds 
like a buy American plea, I’m 
not ashamed to make it in view 
of some of the serious effects to 
American industrial firms, par- 
ticularly in the coastal regions.” 

Listing other examples of for- 
eign competition’s effects, Weber 
said that 80% of the barbed wire 
purchases is made overseas. He 
mentioned big power equipment, 
wire cloth and other products as 
beginning “to feel foreign price 
competition.” When pre-stressed 
concrete producers met recently 
to preview new American wire 
rope products, Weber said a for- 
eign importer wired all users 
offering to supply any amounts 
and delivery anywhere at prices 
no U.S. firm could meet. 

Foreign competition is keen- 
est in items requiring heavy labor 
costs, Weber noted. 

Another speaker on the St. 
Louis association program was 
James Ritterskamp, vice chancel- 
lor of Washington University. 
He outlined problems in buying 
for a large college. 
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County Purchasing in Oklahoma 
Needs Overhauling, Legislators Say 


Two-Month Investigation by Special Committee 
Brings Recommendations for Sweeping Revisions 


Oklahoma City—County-level 
purchasing procedures in Okla- 
homa are in need of a thorough 
overhaul. 

After hearing testimony sup- 
porting that conclusion during a 
two-month investigation, a spe- 
cial legislative committee now has 
come up with recommendations 
for sweeping reforms. 

The report, which won ap- 
proval of the Oklahoma legis- 
lative council executive commit- 
tee, urges appointment of a 
bonded central purchasing agent 
for each county. Under present 
law Oklahoma county commis- 
sioners can fill out their own pur- 
chase orders and file them with a 
county clerk. 

A completely revised and 
strengthened competitive bid 
statute also was recommended. 
The investigating committee, 
headed by State Sen. Hugh Sand- 
lin, charged that various firms 
selling to county commissioners 
cooperated to submit identical 
prices on various items with the 
result that counties frequently 
pay 20 to 25% above regular 
market prices (P.W., Oct. 20, 
p. 1). 

The investigators, who claimed 
that commissioners in many of 
the state’s 77 counties neglect 
to file purchasing requests before 
ordering, urged legislative action 
to stop the practice. 

“Some county commissioners 


for basic information 
on basic chemicals 


see the man from 
Mathieson 


TRANSPORTATION—the flex- 
ibility of truck, rail, and barge 
facilities permits new economies 
in shipping. 

SYNCHRONIZED SCHEDULING 
—keeps inventories at optimum 
levels. 


TECHNICAL & SALES SERVICE 
—keeps you posted on the latest 
in storage, handling, and use of 
basic industrial chemicals. 
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order supplies, sign delivery 
slips and approve payment of 
claims without the actual inter- 
vention of a second or third per- 
son in the transaction,” the report 
stated. 

The committee found that with 
a few exceptions, county com- 
missioners do not invite competi- 
tive bidding on their purchases of 


supplies, materials, and 
chinery. 

AS a corrective 
report urged all contracts be 
awarded on a low bid basis ex- 
cept that purchases of $200 o1 
less may be bought without bid- 
ding. 

[he report, which bared wide- 
spread violations of state laws 
governing other phases of county 
government Operations, 
called for broad revisions in the 
county commissioner system. It 
asked for a constitutional amend- 
ment creating a new department 
of examinations, inspections and 
audits to provide a closer check 
on county spending and to assure 
prosecution of law violators. 


ma- 


measure, the 


also 


Election of county commissioners 
at large, rather than from three 
county districts, urged 
aS a means to promote decisions 
a board instead of action in 
narrow interest Of separate 


also Was 


elective areas. 

[he inquiry into public pur- 
chase practices was touched off 
last September by reports that a 
county commissioner was build- 
ing a home with county-bought 
material and county road funds. 
Subsequent testimony produced 
charges of “price-fixing” by sup- 
pliers and _ the investigation 
widened. 

Although the report did not 
elaborate, the committee claimed 
it had information to support 


items Wel 


and 


es that 
IO! 
never delivered. 

“The excessive amount of 
lumber and other items sold at 
various times leads us to believe 
there have been some violations 
in this and certainly 
some check on this matter should 
be provided,” the report said 

Other committee recommenda- 
tions included’ employment of 
full-time county civil engineers 
to supervise highway construc- 
tion, maintenance, and planning; 
updating of state road fund allo- 
cation procedures; and replace 
ment of the present county 
attorney system with a district 
attorney system. 
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YOUR PACKAGING COSTS 


Gaylord’s approach to packaging doesn’t stop with the corrugated box 
itself. We take a fresh look at your entire packing and handling cost 
picture, then tailor a program to your exact measure. 


Regular cartons in big volume... 
your nearby Gaylord man knows both. And he is cost-conscious either way. 
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To Think Fast, Think Ahead 


Now that we are on the home stretch so far as 1958 is concerned, it’s a good 
time to look over the results of action we took—or failed to take—and to 
or ducked—during the early part of the year. 

Decision making, good decision making, is an art. Some men make 
snap decisions; some men are criticized for moving too rapidly. Some men 
delay making decisions; some men are criticized for waiting for time to resolve 
a problem. Where do you stand on decision making? 

That’s a question that only you can answer because you alone know 
whether your decisions are really snap or just give that appearance. And who 
else but you would know whether delaying a decision is really procrastination 
or is postponement while awaiting the development of more facts. 

No matter how you classify yourself, it is axiomatic that the more informa- 
tion you have on a subject the better your decisions will be. 

Take for example the subject of prices. As a purchasing executive, price 
increases or reductions are of vital importance to you. It is equally as impor- 
tant that you have a good idea as to when prices will rise or fall. 

That’s why PURCHASING WEEK rounded up seven of the country’s leading 
economists for a no-holds-barred discussion on economic subjects of import 
to you. You will not find anyone of the seven panelists advising you to buy 
or not to buy. You will find, however, that they supply you with decision- 
making ammunition in the form of expert opinion. Study the full transcript of 
the roundtable and weigh the comments of the economists in the light of 
conditions within your own company and industry. 

Once you have done this type of prethinking, you'll find you’re in an ideal 
position to make what appears to be a snap decision but what in reality is a 
well-thought out decision based on facts. 


study the decisions we made 


Rationalizing Might Not Fool the Boss 


We published a short list of “Unquotable Quotes” in our Jan. 27 editorial 
page. They were statements that said one thing while the speaker really 
meant something else. Here are a few more quotes furnished by purchasing 
executives: 

When a man says: 

“Material management is only for the billion-dollar outfits,” does he mean 
it? Or is he saying, “Someday, Ill learn what material management is all 
about but, in the meantime, I'll play it smart and say it’s no good for me.” 

“I don’t make any fancy reports. The boss figures I’m buying as cheaply 
as I can.” Or is he saying, “If I dic make detailed reports, the boss would 
have a way of appraising my work; and I sure don’t want that to happen.” 

“Purchasing is not a profit function. More sales and faster production 
are the only ways to increase profits.” Or is he saying, “I’m asleep at the 
switch—don’t awaken me to opportunity to be of help.” 

“I don’t let salesmen in; they just waste my time.” Or is he saying, “New 
ideas make a lot of work for me, and who wants to work?” 
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Your Follow-Up File 


Louisville, Ky. 

I noted in your Sept. 29 issue a full 

page article on “Select Your Copy Ma- 

chine After Studying These Detailed 

Descriptions.” This was on page 19. I 

would appreciate having a copy of this 
page or the entire issue. 

John C. Hagerty 

Manager 

Thermo-Fax Sales Co. 


North Hollywood, Calif. 

I missed receiving your Sept. 29 is- 

sue. In a later issue | read under “Your 

Follow-Up File” mention of an article 

on the selection of copying machine. 

Would you please send me a reprint of 
this article or a copy of the issue. 

J. B. LaFontaine 

Purchasing Agent 

Bemco Inc. 


¢ In the table, “Select Your Copy- 
ing Machine After Studying These 
Detailed Descriptions,” American 
Photocopy Equipment Co.’s ad- 
dress should be 2100 W. Dempster, 
Evanston, Ill. The maker of the 
Ampto “9” (second line of the table) 
is Ampto, Inc., Newton, N. J. Also 
on the table, Minnesota Mining & 
Mfg. Co.’s address should be 900 
Bush Ave., St. Paul 6, Minn. 


New Brunswick, N. J. 

Will you kindly send me two copies 

of your Oct. 6 issue. I have mislaid 

mine, and our general manager and 

our director of manufacturing desire 
copies. 

S. M. Heaton 

Purchasing Agent 

John Waldron Corp. 


Washington, D. C. 

We are interested in obtaining five 

copies of PURCHASING WEEK for the 

week of Nov. 3. Having checked with 

your Washington, D. C., office they 
advised me to contact you. 

Edward T. Hennigan 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

We have a copy of your Nov. 10 
PURCHASING WEEK and find your page 
12 special report (“P.A.’s and Sales- 
men Meet at P.W. Roundtable to Im- 
prove Buyer-Seller Relationships”) a 
very interesting one. 

We desire that each of our industrial 
salesmen have a copy of this issue so 
that they may refer to this report often. 

D. E. Walsh 

District Service Manager 
Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical Sales, Inc. 


Greenfield, Mass. 

Our sales manager has a copy of a 
PURCHASING WEEK special report en- 
titled “P.A.’s and Salesmen Meet at 
P.W. Roundtable to Improve Buyer- 
Seller Relationships.” 

He thinks so highly of it that he has 
asked if he could get 60 copies to dis- 
tribute to our outside sales force. 

R. C. Helbig 

Manager 

Advertising Department 
Greenfield Tap & Die 


Long Island City, N. Y. 
We would very much appreciate 
your forwarding us one copy of the 


Back Issues and Reprints of P.W. Are in Demand 


article “Leasing Trucks Frees Your 

Working Capital” which appeared in 
your Jan. 20 issue. 

Herbert Salzman 

Vice President 

Standard Bag Corp. 


Requests Are on the Way 


Eau Claire, Wis. 

I am very much interested in the 
cold point drill manufactured by Moss- 
berg, Inc., and described in your Oct. 
13 issue article “New Drill Keeps Heat 
Out of Job—Advantages Explained for 
P.A.’s” (p.1). 

Kindly refer my request for complete 
data on this revolutionary tool to the 
manufacturer. 

R. D. Hoffman 

Buyer 

Purchasing Department 
National Presto Industries, Inc. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
We would appreciate it greatly, if 
you would request Mossberg, Inc. to 
send us a catalogue, complete with 
prices on their new line of cold point 
drills, for use in drilling various plastic 
materials. Have them send this to Mr. 
Joseph Borack’s attention, purchasing 
agent. 
Joyce Klein 
Olympic Plastics Co., Inc. 


e If you, too, are interested in con- 
tacting the manufacturer, the ad- 
dress is 7824 Hamilton Ave., Cin- 
cinnati 31, Ohio. 


We Hope So, Too 


New York, N. Y. 

Congratulations and best wishes on 
your first anniversary next month. May 
you have many more! 

I find your newspaper most interest- 
ing and informative. Keep up the good 
work. 

K. T. Dolson 
Purchasing Agent 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 


Reader Liked Traffic Story 
Farmington, Me. 


Very pleased to see on page 4 of 
your Dec. 1 issue the chart on “Chang- 
ing Freight Traffic Patterns.” 

Maurice H. Hilton 
Purchasing Agent 
Forster Mfg. Co., Inc. 


To Our Readers 


This is your column. Write on 
any subject you think will interest 
purchasing executives. While your 
letters should be signed, if you pre- 
fer we'll publish them anonymously. 

Send your letters to: “Your 
Follow-Up File,’ PURCHASING 
WEEK, 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 


PURCHASING WEEK Asks You... 


What is your toughest purchasing problem? 


P. J. Campbell 


Frank Curran 
S. Blickman, Inc., Weehawken, N. J. 


“It’s not buying; it is selling—selling purchasing 
as a profit-making function. The idea that purchasing 
is just a service department is so ingrained, even 
among purchasing people, that we find it difficult to 
put across the broader concept that sound, progres- 
sive purchasing pays a better return than increased 
sales and may, in fact, result in further sales increases. 
Our motto hangs on the wall of the department, ‘The 
purchasing saving is a direct profit. The purchasing 
loss is a direct loss. Buy for profit.’ ” 


Molson’s Brewery (Ontario) Ltd., Toronto 


“It’s how to keep abreast of the technological 
advances relating to my company without spending 
all my time with sales personnel. Because of the 
volume of sales calls, it is necessary to screen callers 
for those that have something of value to offer. Some 
good contacts are lost in this process. The method 
of contact by phone, letter, or appointment seems to 
be diminishing and is replaced by casual and often, 
repeated visits. We need salesmen but I feel much 
time and money could be saved by thought and plan- 
ning of interviews.” 


C. D. Patterson 


W. E. Dempsey 


Chase Brass & Copper Co., Waterbury, Conn. 


“Keeping current on all phases of a purchasing 
agent’s activities is a continuing and extremely diffi- 
cult problem. Only by keeping abreast of the newest 
developments in his field of activity can the purchas- 
ing agent hope to gain complete cooperation, confi- 
dence, and recognition on all levels in his own 
organization. The innumerable programs offered by 
the N.A.P.A. covering standardization, education, 
inventory control, etc. are invaluable assists. Other 
obvious aids are plant visits, attendance at associa- 
tion meetings, and purchasing publications.” 


Schmitt Steel, Inc., Portland, Ore. 


“I would say my toughest problem is keeping the 
three ‘R’s’ of raw material inventory in proper 
balance —namely, having the right material in the 
right quantity on hand at the right time. Having one 
of the largest drop and upset forge departments in 
the West, our raw material requirements are 
numerous. However, I believe the ever-changing 
material demands of the aircraft industry pose our 


most difficult problem here at Schmitt in keeping our ys 


inventory at the proper level.” 


Theodore Kopacki 


W. H. Grant 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., Data Processing 
Laboratories, Needham, Mass. 


“The harassing problem of purchase requisitions 
not allowing sufficient lead time poses one of many 
difficult problems. To have the necessary time to 
write contracts properly, means avoiding slippage 
in development and manufacturing attainments. It 
also takes purchasing off the hook for slippage in 
schedules. This problem does not allow for the 
important function of negotiating to economic advan- 
tage and fulfilling the proper conduct for value 
analysis.” 


Autographic Business Forms, Inc. 


South Hackensack, N. J. 


“I find that our toughest problem is locating special 
papers such as ledgers, indexes, etc., in colors. These 
are non-stocking items generally speaking, which we 
need occasionally to fill small orders for customers 
who are maintaining low or hand-to-mouth inven- 


tories.” 
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Moscow—lIf production figures are any criteria you can look for increasing 
Soviet influence on world markets. 

Latest output statistics, which cover the first nine months of 1958, reveal that 
Russian production is running about 10% above °57. 

A breakdown shows that production of ferrous and non-ferrous metals is up 
9% , fuel and power 10%, machine tools 14% , chemicals and rubber 12%, and 
building materials 25%. 

Over-all, light industry production is up 6% and output of the food indus- 
try, 4%. 

Consumers also are getting a break with production of refrigerators up 18% 
to 265,000 in the nine-month period, shoes up 12% to 263-million pair, TV sets 
up 38% to 711,000, and radio sets up 10% to 2.9 million. 

Another key economic barometer—worker productivity in industry—increased 
by 5.6% in the first nine months of 1958. Officials say this helped reduce pro- 
duction costs by about 3%. 


London—British commodity men didn’t expect metals to be right in the center 
of a giant take-over battle between U.K. and U.S. interests. 

That’s what has happened now with the announcement of two opposing 
plans for the future of the British Aluminium Co. 

Plan one is for the Aluminum Company of America to subscribe for British 
Aluminium’s $12.6 million of unissued common stock. 

Under plan two, Tube Investments (a British firm) in association with 
Reynolds Metals Co. of the U. S. would make a cash and share exchange offer 
for British Aluminium’s $25.2 million of issued equity. 

British Aluminium, the prize in this controversy, is quite a force in the metal 
world here. It manufactures nearly one-third of all aluminum products made in 
Britain. Big expansion plans, too, are underway. 

But whatever the outcome, you can expect some tough fighting. Already the 
phrase “Americanization of industry” is being bandied about. And this is bound 
to be a potent force in any ultimate decision. 


Cairo—After an absence of two years due to the Suez crisis, France is once 
again becoming a major buyer of Egyptian cotton. 

A French economic delegation started the cotton ball rolling this week by 
reaching an agreement with the Egyptian authorities to purchase $18 million 
worth of Egyptian cotton. In return France will export capital equipment needed 
for Egypt’s industrial development drive. 

A few years ago, France was the top buyer of Egyptian cotton. But since 
President Nasser’s alienation from the West, the top three places on the list of 
Egyptian cotton importers were held by Red countries. 

Egyptian business quarters privately hope France will once again become a 
major client of Egyptian cotton, thereby encouraging Egypt to return to her 
traditional markets in the West. 

Egyptians point out that France gains too. Reason: the equipment of the 
textile industry in France has been virtually geared to Egyptian long-staple 
cotton, hence Egyptian cotton is 4 must for the French. 


Buenos Aires—Recent political crisis points up the pressing economic 
problems still facing Argentina. 

With calm again restored, the Argentine government has completed work on 
a number of fundamental measures which form part of a much-needed general 
economic plan of action. Measures include: 

e Anti-inflation campaign: a restriction of bank credits, further reduction in 
government expenditure, increase in domestic taxation and rate increases for 
public services. 

e Foreign trade: restriction of imports (a list is to be issued of articles whose 
importation will henceforth be strictly forbidden, since they can be locally 
produced), and increase of exports (especially meat). 

e Exchange policy: a new official rate of exchange (rumored around 45 pesos 
to the dollar, against the 18:1 rate presently in force). 

¢ Labor policy: The government will energetically repress all strikes stem- 
ming from non-labor causes. 


New Delhi—A slightly more liberal import policy has been okayed. 

Covering the end of 1958 and the first quarter 1959, it calls for a somewhat 
larger allocation for the purchase of industrial raw materials. It also introduces 
a special scheme for the imports of raw materials and machinery for the textile 
and handloom industries. 

A key official here noted that the liberalization was possible because of the 
assistance India has been receiving from the Export-Import Bank, PL 480 and 
the Development Loan Fund. 

Quotas have been increased for such items as earth-moving equipment, 
refrigeration machinery, photographic goods and paper, X-ray film and baby 
foods. Under chemicals, new items which now will be able to come in include 
mercuric chloride, ammonium phosphate, and pectin. 

Industrialists here are generally pleased with the new policy—even though 
they admit it isn’t nearly enough to solve India’s problem of chronic material 
shortages. 
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Quality Control Guarantees Ne 


Vendors Give Big Town What It Pays For; 
Laboratory Checks Against Specifications 


\ We Fit. & 
UMP TROLL 


ARMED WITH BUCKET AND SHOVEL, city pur- 
chase inspector, Charles Aran (right), takes 
test sample of coal shipment. Container is 
sealed and labeled (above), to prevent tam- 
pering on its way to testing laboratory. 
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ALL CITY PURCHASES start here. P.A. Joseph Spagna (dark 
suit) meets with Board of Standardization to set coal specs. 
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AFTER BEING CHECKED in at lab, sample is ground to powder, it then undergoes PURCHASE COMMISSIONER watches while lab technician puts coal sample through first of 


various quality checks. A big volume item, coal 


MORE THAN 9,000 SAMPLES in 30 product classes were tested at laboratory last year. “HOT BOX” DETERMINES the ash content of the tested coal. P.A. Spagna points out that 


Here Commissioner Spagna watches towing rop 


4 


THIS AUTOMATIC DEVICE slams a fully loaded fi 


runs city about $3 million a year. the quality control checks. This testing determines the number of BTU’s in each pound. 


PO papa pay 
an Pi 0x99 
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e being tested for tensile strength. the ‘‘benefits from our quality control system can’t be measured in dollars and cents.’’ 


le cabinet drawer in and out some LABORATORY DIRECTOR BENJAMIN GRODMAN, right, shows commissioner quality test 


50,000 times to measure durability under constant use. Lab can test almost any item. report on coal sample. City deducts from payment for each spec coal fails to meet 
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Meetings You May Want to Attend 


First Listing 


National Automobile Dealers Equipment Exhibition 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Jan. 31-Feb. 4 


Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce——2nd Western 
Space Age Conference and Exhibit, Great Western 
Exhibit Center, Los Angeles, March 5-7. 


1959 Nuclear Congress 
land, April 5-10 


international Petroleum Exposition and Congress 
Tulsa, May 15-24 


Previously Listed 


1959 
JANUARY 


American Management Association —- Advanced 
Workshop on Management of the Purchasing De- 
partment, Hotel Astor, New York, Jan. 12-14. 


Society of Automotive Engineers—Annual Meet- 
ing and Engineering Display, The Sheraton-Cadillac 
and Statler Hotels, Detroit, Jan. 12-16. 


DO YOU HAVE 
YOUR COPY? 


DARNELL 
CASTER} 


WRITE FOR FREE 
DARNELL MANUAL 


DARNELL 


B> CASTERS AND WHEELS ~@ 


RUBBER TREADS .. . a wide choice of 
treads suited to all types of floors, includ- 
ing Darnelloprene oil, water and chemical- 
resistant treads, 


RUST-PROOFED . . by zine plating, 
Darneli Casters give longer, care-free life 


LUBRICATION .. . all swivel and wheel 
bearings are factory packed with a high 
quality grease that “stands up" under at- 
tack by heat and water. 


STRING GUARDS .. . Even though string 


and ravelings may wind around the hub, 
these string guards insure easy rolling at 
all times. 


For Lower Wear @ Battin, Pritettion, 


DARNELL CORPORATION, LTD. 


DOWNEY LOS ANCELES 


& SIXTY-FIRST ST 


COUNTY 
WOODSIDE 
6 NORTH CLINTON STREET, CHICACO 6, ILLINOIS 


CALIFORNIA 
oe, 4 N.Y 
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Public Auditorium, Cleve- 


Institute of Surplus Dealers—9th Annual Trade 
Show and Convention, New York Trade Show 
Building, New York, Jan. 25-28. 


10th Plant Maintenance & Engineering Show 
Public Auditorium, Cleveland, Jan. 26-29. 


American Society of Heating and Air-Conditioning 
Engineers—65th Annual Meeting and 14th Inter- 
national Heating and Air-Conditioning Exposition, 
Philadelphia, Jan. 26-30. 


Newspaper Purchasing Executives Group 2nd 
Annual Conference, Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, Jan. 
30-31. 


FEBRUARY 


Materials Handling in Canadian Industry Exposi- 
tion—The Automotive Building Exhibition Park, 
Toronto, Feb. 2-6. 


Society of the Plastics Industry—14th Annual 
Technical and Management Conference, Rein- 
forced Plastics Division, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Feb. 3-5. 


Public Utility Buyers Group, N.A.P.A. 
Plaza Hotels, St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 8-9. 


Chase Park 


University of Wisconsin, Management Institute— 
Purchasing Workshop (Purchasing Techniques), 
Madison, Wis., Feb. 10-12. 


~An- 
Dinkler-Tutwiler Hotel, 


Purchasing Agents Association of Alabama- 
nual Seller-Buyer Dinner, 
Birmingham, Feb. 12. 


American Management Association — Workshop 
Seminar, (two sessions), Organization and Man- 
agement of the Purchasing Department, Hotel 
Astor, New York, Feb. 9-11 and March 18-20. 


Purchasing Agents Association of St. Lovis—St. 
Louis Products Display, Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, 
St. Louis, Feb. 12-13. 


Purchasing Agents Association of Chicago—25th 
eager Products Show, Morrison Hotel, Chicago, 
Feb. 17-19. 


MARCH 


The Lighting, Lamps and Electrical Manufacturers 
Salesmen’s Association—2nd National Lighting 
Exposition, Coliseum, New York, March 1-4. 


American Management Association — Workshop 
Seminar, Organization and Management of the 
Purchasing Department, La Salle Hotel, Chicago, 
March 16-18. 


American Society of Metals—1 1th Western Metal 
Exposition and Congress, Pan-Pacific Auditorium 
and Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles, March 16-20. 


Purchasing Agents Association of Indianapolis— 
1959 Indiana Industrial Show, Manufacturers 
— State Fair Ground, Indianapolis, March 


APRIL 


American Welding Society—40th Convention and 
Exposition, Hotel Sherman and International Am- 
phitheatre, Chicago, April 6-10. 


22nd Annual Pacific Northwest Purchasing 
Agents’ Conference—Co-sponsored by the British 
Columbia, Oregon and Washington Purchasing 
ry Association, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, April 


MAY 
Hard industrial Supply Convention—Dallas, May 
JUNE 


The Material Handling Institute— 1959 Exposition, 
Public Auditorium, June 9-12. 


National Association of Purchasing Agents—44th 
Convention and Inform-A-Show, Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York, June 14-17. 


List Your Meetings 


Associations, societies, and 
committees interested in calling 
the attention of readers of Pur- 
chasing Week to their meetings 
are welcome to use this column. 
The gathering should be one of 
interest to purchasing agents. 
There is no charge. 

Send announcements _ to: 
Meetings Calendar, Purchasing 
Week, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Grand Rapids P.A.'s 
Study Diamond Costs 


Grand Rapids, Mich.-—The cost of 
synthetic diamonds for use as abrasives 
in industry can be reduced with some 
combined effort by purchasing executives, 
tool engineers, and research men. 

John D. Kennedy, G. E.’s diamond sec- 
tion manager, stressed this point in his 
talk on manufacture of synthetic diamonds 
at Grand Rapids P.A.’s November ses- 
sion. He also reviewed the history of 
synthetic diamonds and how General 
Electric scientists produced them. 

Shortage of industrial diamond abra- 
sive is a thing of the past, Kennedy said, 
and now is the time for appraisal of its 
capabilities. He said G.E. is continuing 
development programs aimed at cost re- 
ductions, improvement of crystal size, 
and development of specific crystal char- 
acteristics for solution of specific appli- 
cation problems. 

Diamond product manufacturers 
should think in terms of new product de- 
signs, Kennedy said, noting that improve- 
ments in methods of bonding may be an 
answer in the application of diamonds 
in new fields. 


N. E. Pennsylvania Assn. 
Hears Kodak’s E. P. Kron 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. — Value analysis- 
standardization was reviewed at the 
Purchasing Agents Association of North- 
eastern Pennsylvania’s November session. 

E. Phillip Kron, Eastman Kodak Co. 
assistant P.A., discussed the purchasing 
technique in a discussion supplemented 
by slides. James Wheeler and Jack 
Brandamore reported on a standardiza- 
tion session at Philadelphia. 


Programs for the remainder of the sea- 
son were discussed. Howard R. Baird, 
membership chairman, distributed a list 
of prospective members. 


375 Attend Oregon P.A. 
Executive Night Dinner 


Portland, Ore. — Purchasing Agents 
Association of Oregon’s annual execu- 
tives night banquet last month drew 375 
persons to the dinner and vaudeville show. 
Oregon P.A.’s annually host their man- 
agement executives at the affair. 

Stary Gange, vice president of the 
Pacific Olive Co., was guest speaker. 
William R. Bennett, J. W. Minder Chain 
& Gear Co. P.A., arranged the program. 
Master of ceremonies was George Loney, 
of Equitable Savings & Loan Co. and 
association treasurer. 


Industrial Buyers Hear 
Firm’s Place in Economy 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Association of Rochester members heard 
a talk on the General Dynamics Corp. 
at their November session. 

Robert C. Tait, senior vice president 
of General Dynamics and president of 
the corporation’s Stromberg Carlson divi- 
sion, reviewed his firm’s place in the na- 
tional economy. 


Syracuse Assn. Meets 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
buyers were reviewed for Purchasing 
Agents Association of Syracuse and Cen- 
tral New York last month. Gailon C. 
Fordyce, assistant director of purchases 
for American Cyanamid Co., was the 
speaker. 


Corrugated cushion 
for an Alrfoam ride 


This H&D corrugated drum 
makes rolls of Goodyear Airfoam 
easier to pack, more economical 
to ship. Flexible ends provide 
protection against compression 
and shock. Packaging problem? 
Better see H&D. 


SO HINDE & DAUCH 


P i Division of West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company 


AUTHORITY ON PACKAGING * SANDUSKY, OHIO 


15 FACTORIES * 42 SALES OFFICES 
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This Changing Purchasing Profession. . . 


LOUIS J. AMENDOLA has been 
elected vice president by Tap- 
Rite Products Corp., Hackensack, 
N. J., and will continue to head 
purchasing activities. He joined 
the company in 1953 and in 1955 
became director of purchasing 
and general manager. 


Motorola Ups Pongetti 
From Assistant to P.A. 


Chicago—Henry R. Pongetti 
has been promoted from assist- 
ant purchasing agent to purchas- 
ing agent by Motorola, Inc. 

He joined the firm’s purchas- 
ing department in 1947 as an ex- 
peditor. Pongetti became junior 
buyer in 1949, chief expeditor in 
1951 and assistant purchasing 
agent in 1954. 


Col. C. L. Mears has returned 
to the post of state purchasing 
agent for New Mexico. He went 
on leave in Sept. 1957 to organize 
the new traffic safety adminis- 
trator’s Office. 


Gordon F. Arndt has been 
transferred by AC Spark Plug 
Division, General Motors, Mil- 
waukee, to the purchasing de- 


Obituaries 


Bernard Lesniewski 


Milwaukee — Bernard Les- 
niewski, 62, a retired purchasing 
agent for the Kearney & Trecker 
Corp. died Nov. 18. 

He left the company last June 
after 25 years’ service. Lesniew- 
ski previously worked at the 
Louis Allis Co. for 10 years. 

Survivors include his wife, a 
son, three daughters, a brother 
and a sister. 


J. H. Rudd 


New York—John H. Rudd, 
who retired in 1952 as assistant 
vice president and general pur- 
chasing agent of the Hotels Stat- 
ler Co., Inc., died Nov. 12. He 
was 79. 

Rudd leaves a son 
grandchildren. 


L. S. Hall 


Los Angeles—Lee Samuel 
Hall, 73, retired purchasing agent 
for Union Oil Co. died Nov. 10. 
He is survived by his widow. 


C. F. Diekmann 
Denver —Charles F. Diek- 
mann, 66, purchasing agent for 
Heckethorn Mfg. & Supply Co., 
suffered a fatal heart attack Nov. 
14 while playing golf. 


and five 
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Clyde E. Rosene has been pro- 
moted to purchasing agent of the 
industrial division, Surface Com- 
bustion Corp., Toledo. Rosene, 
who joined the firm 25 years ago, 
had been assistant purchasing 
agent since 1943. He succeeds 
Morris Goodman who retired. 


Charles E. Anderson has been 


made manager of the purchasing 
planning division, purchasing de- 
partment of Standard Oil Co. (In- 
diana), Chicago. He had been 
purchasing development manager 
since last year. 


William Bellano, former pur- 
chasing executive, has been 
elected president of Gulf Sulphur 
Corp., Houston. He had formerly 
been vice president in charge of 
engineering and purchasing for 
International Minerals & Chemi- 
cal Corp., Chicago. 


Victor G. Pike, purchasing di- 
rector for the New Process Gear 
Division, Chrysler Corp., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., has been appointed 
director of purchasing and pro- 
duction controls for Chrysler’s 
operation in Australia. Raymond 
P. Farrar will succeed him at 
Syracuse. 


Roland M. Howell, purchasing 
director for Frank G. Shattuck 
Co. New York, has been made a 
vice president. He joined the firm 
in 1922 as a trainee buyer. 


Change Your Job? 

Purchasing Week would 
like to have notification of 
all changes in purchasing 
personnel including appoint- 
ments, promotions, and re- 
tirements. Obituaries, even of 
retired personnel, are sought. 
Please send material to Editor, 
“This Changing Purchas- 
ing Profession,” Purchasing 
Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 


How these “educated” steels 
make products behave better 


@ Nobody will deny that there can be a vast difference 


between steels that are supposedly alike. 


hes in 


difference between 


“tremendous trifles’’ 


smooth 


that often make all 


and erratic 


between satisfactory and faulty product behavior. 


That’s why the steels shown above are 


might say 


Athenia Steel Division of National-Standard we’ve con- 


centrated for years on learning about and controlling 


2d for special use. 


“educated”’ 


NATIONAL 


NATIONAL -STANOARD., Niles. Mich 


WORCESTER WIRE WORKS, Worcester, Mass.: music spring 


WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY, Secaucus, N. J 


The difference 
the 


fabrication or 


, you 


Because here at the 


those tremendous trifles! 


In turn, 


this learning and 


experience is put right into the Athenia steels that 


successfully meet 


known today. 


many of the toughest a: 


signments 


If your production calls for cold rolled flat steels of .45 


carbon or higher, from .015” to 16” 


to .065”’ 


quality 


performance and service. 


wide and from .001”’ 


thick, it would be a good idea to explore Athenia 


STANDARD 


snd tut ar braid and wire Cor 


* REVNOLOS WIRE, Dizon, it 


pment + MTHENIA GTEEL, Clifton, NM. J.; Mal high cart 


CROSS PERFORATED METALS. Carbondale, Pa trial commercia ACL rative pertorated meta 
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Regulator 


For Low Pressure Service 


Series 9900 single-stage inverse- 
type station regulators are for low 
pressure service. Regulators provide 
accurate pressure regulation with 
practically no fluctuation in delivery 
pressure because of low friction in the 
internal mechanism and large effec- 
tive area of the flexible diaphragm 
used. They can handle an inlet pres- 
sure to 300 psi. 

Price: $24. Delivery: immediate. 

Air Reduction Sales Co., Division 
Air Reduction Co. Inc., 150 E. 42nd 
St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. (P.W., 12/8/58) 


Drilling Machine 
Self-Rotating 


Self-rotating, air-operated star 
drilling machine automatically sucks 
in any dust and chips it creates when 
drilling in concrete, stone, marble, 
and other hard materials Dust and 
chips are sucked through hollow drill- 
ing steel, into the tool and out ports 
in the back head into special dust-ex- 
tracting tanks. Star drill rotates auto- 
matically during drilling. 

Price: $315 (drill alone), $505 
(complete with dust extractor). De 
livery: immediate. 

Thor Power Tool Co., 175 N. 
State St. Aurora, Ill. (P.W., 12/8/58) 


Lever Operated Valve 
Only 1 In. Thick 


Slim Line valve is only 1 in. thick and 
3 in. wide. Valves are suited for air, oil, 
or water service; pressures to 125 psi.; 
temperatures to 150 F., and are available 
tapped for either ¥s- or %4-in. pipe con- 
nection. Furnished in 3-way and 4-way 
actions, manually operated both direc- 
tions, Or spring return. Valve chambers, 
in straight through bore, are formed with 
metal spacers held rigidly in metal to 
metal end abutment. 

Price: $17.50 (3-way), $19.50 (4-way) 
f.o.b. Salem. Delivery: 2 wk. 

Hunt Valve Co., Salem, Ohio (P.W., 
12/8/58) 


Motor Alternator 
Provides 420 Cps. Current 


Series PA-40 motor alternator 
is designed for all 420 cps. out- 
put service in the 250 v. amp. re- 
quirement area. It can be used in 
end equipment or in laboratory or 
test applications. It will operate 
computers, synchros,  servo- 
mechanisms, and other types of 
control. Outputs available are 
115 or 230 v., single, two, or 
three phase at 420 cps. 

Price: $295 (3-phase ma- 
chine). Delivery: about 5 wk. 

Electric Motors and Special- 
ties, Inc., Garrett, Ind. (P.W., 
12/8/58) 
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Time Delay Relay 
Simplifies Setting and Adjustment 


Model FR motor-driven time delay re- 
lay unit is adjusted by turning the indica- 
tor lever to the desired position on the 
notched dial. The 1%4-in. dial has 60 
notched positions and is numbered at 
every tenth point for easy visibility. 
Model FR is compact and supplied on a 
bracket for convenient mounting. Ad- 
justable timing ranges available are 0 to 
15 sec., 0 to 30 sec., 0 to 60 sec., and 0 
to 120 sec. Contacts are rated at 20 amp., 
480 v. non-inductive. 

Price: $15. Delivery: 1 wk. 

Zenith Electric Co., Dept PWY, 152 
W. Walton St., Chicago 10, Ill. (P.W., 
12/8/58) 


Precision Pressure Switch 
Offers Accurate Response 


Manotac precision pressure switch is 
capable of extremely accurate and sensi- 
tive response. The unit, consisting of a 
contractor manometer and a relay-power- 
supply package may be used for alarm 
signalling and/or control in. applications 
involving pressure, vacuum, differential 
pressure, flow, and liquid level. Use of 
indicating fluid gives a make-or-break 
control sensitivity of 0.005 in. of water 

Price: $50 (single point), $75 (two 
point), $100 (three point) plus contractor 
manometer about $50. Delivery: 2 wk. 

Meriam Instrument Co., 10859 Madi- 
son Ave., Cleveland 2, Ohio (P.W., 
12/8/58) 


Speed Sheave 
Stationary End Disc 


Adjustex sheave is available for A, B, 
and C section belts in two, three, and 
four-groove construction. Sheave is so 
designed that maximum listed pitch dia. 
is attained when the “faces” of the discs 
are 0.015 in. apart. Similarly the mini- 
mum pitch dia. is reached when the 
“backs” of the discs are 0.015 in. apart. 
Excessive runout may result if force is 
used to attempt adjustment beyond these 
points. 

Price: from $53.50 to $238. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 
1, Wis. (P.W., 12/8/58) 


Load Stabilizer 


Eliminates Breakage Threats 


Load stabilizer is designed for 
unstable loads of soft drink bot- 
tles. It is recommended for all 
types of loads that cannot be 
nested or tied together. Stabilizer 
clamps hydraulically atop such 
loads. Stabilizer has a vertical 
stroke of 24 in., ranging from a 
minimum opening of 40 in. above 
the forks to a 64 in. maximum. 

Price: about $715. Delivery: 
8 to 10 wk. 

Lewis-Shepard Products, Inc., 
125 Walnut St., Watertown 72. 
Mass. (P.W., 12/8/58) 
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delivery data with each product description. 


New Products 


Variable Speed Drive 
Speeds 0 to 750 Rpm. 


Hydraulic variable speed drive with 
motor has speeds from 0 to 750 rpm. 
The 1% hp. motor drives a variable dis- 
placement hydraulic pump, through si- 
lent chain and sprocket, which in turn 
drives a fixed displacement hydraulic 
motor in a new variable speed drive. Hy- 


This Week’s 


Product Perspective 
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High energy-rate forming is one of the most exciting and potentially one of 


draulic unit is completely self contained the most promising developments to come out of the aircraft industry’s search 
in sealed 2 gt. aluminum oil reservoir. for new ways to shape metals. It’s almost exclusively the child of the aircraft 
11% hp. ball bearing motor is available in people right now. But there is no reason why it won’t eventually be adopted 
either 3 phase 60 cy. 220 v. or single by other industries. 


phase 60 cy. 220 v. capacitor type. 
Price: Under $125. Delivery: immedi- 
ate. 
Roberts Mfg. Co., 849 West Grand 
St., Chicago 22, Ill. (P.W., 12/8/58) 


It could potentially be a much cheaper and faster way to produce parts 
now stamped out on presses. It’s not perfect yet. But it does look like a way to 
form metals that couldn’t be formed before. 
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Thermal Ribbon 
Measures 2 x 4 In. 


Model S6A thermal rib- 
bon is for temperature meas- 
urement and control appli- 
cations to 260 C. Model S6A 
is flexible and measures less 
than 0.020 in. thick. It meas- 
ures %2 in. by 4 in. and is 
furnished with pressure-sen- 
sitive tape. 

Price: $24.50 each (for 
2). Delivery: immediate. 

Minco Products, Inc., 740 
Washington Ave. North, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. (P.W., 
12/8/58) 


Dc. Voltage Supply 


Hand Size 


Stable dc. voltage supply 
is small enough to hold in 
one hand yet provides cali- 
brated dc. voltage without 
the use of standard cells or 
batteries. Unit can be used 
on potentiometer type re- 
corders, bridge circuits, and 
industrial measuring poten- 
tiometers. It's a two-stage 
stabilizer plus a rectifier. 

Price: $88. Delivery: 
2 wk. 

The Hays Corp., Michi- 
gan City, Ind. (P.W., 12/8/ 
58) 


Servocontrol Valves 
Only Two Moving Parts 


Single stage electro hy- 
draulic three and fourway 
servo valve contains only 
two moving parts: a torque 
motor armature and a swing 
plate. No metal to metal con- 
tact between swing-plate and 
valve body. Clearances and 
port seal sizes vary to suit 
application and fluid han- 
dled. 

Price: less than $500. De- 
livery: 8 to 12 wk. 

Oilgear Co., 1572 West 
Pierce St., Milwaukee 4, 
Wis. (P.W., 12/8/58) 


Explosives are the most popular source for the tremendous energy needed. 
But there’s some work with compressed gas being done. Convair’s Dynapak 
(P. W., Nov. 3, p. 1) is a packaged machine that has its origins in a shock 
tester for aircraft parts. It uses compressed gas and can extrude, form, forge, 
compact, shear, and blank. 

DuPont, Olin Mathieson, North American Aviation, Bendix Aviation, and 
a number of other companies are developing explosive forming techniques. 


North American intends putting its know-how on a production basis. It 
will make aircraft wing-tip fuel tanks 12 ft. long. A tank starts out as a 
truncated cone of sheet metal ,'y in. thick placed inside a die shaped to the 
finished tank contour. The space between the cone and the die is evacuated by 
vacuum pumps and the cone is filled with water. 

A high explosive fired inside the cone slams the metal against the die. The 
water acts both as a conductor of force and a shock damper. The whole 
operation will be on a production basis. Cones and dies will be fed to a water- 
filled pit. The explosive fires automatically as soon as the die and cone are 
in place. 

Other companies are not so close to a production operation. Ouiside of 
the aviation industry, the technique appeals most to companies who have to 
shape a limited number of parts. It could offer some big savings in expensive 
tooling that otherwise would lie idle most of the time. 


At this stage of development no one method for using explosives to form 
metals appears to be best. Water-filled dies, as planned by North American 
Aviation, is one way. Lockheed Aircraft Corp. and others are testing ways to 
apply the explosive force directly to sheet metal without surrounding it with 
water or another structure. 

One problem is how much explosive to use. Use too much, especially in a 
confined die, and you have a bomb. 


Other companies are pushing metal around with ordinary blank cartridges. 
Gas from the fired cartridge pushes against a piston which in turn forces 
metal into a die. This is somewhat like the operation of Dynapak. 

Lockheed is using the cartridge technique to explore the possibilities of 
ultra-high speed machining. Tests indicate that tough metals cut easily with 
little tool wear. Apparently the high speed vaporizes the metal; no chips are 
produced. 

Another possibility is hole drilling in tough metals. This is an offshoot of 
the familiar cartridge-actuated tool. The latter is used to drive fasteners into 
concrete, wood, steel. 


Two more possibilities exist for the explosive technique. One is cold welding. 
Similar or dissimilar metals could be quickly joined this way. No fusion at 
the joint would take place. Thus the metal’s metallurgical properties could be 
preserved. 

The other possibility involves molding powdered metals. Two avenues 
are open. The technique could be used to produce super-dense materials 
and it could be used to compact difficult-to-form powders like titanium and 
cobalt. 


The Plasma-are torch, developed by Linde, Division of Union Carbide 
Corp., makes parts from refractory metals like molybdenum, tungsten, and 
tantulum. The torch has a carefully designed arc chamber that can pro- 
duce temperatures over 20,000 F. and hold them for at least an hour. 

In a test setup, tungsten was deposited on a rotating mandrel to make 
a rocket tube. After the desired thickness was built up, the mandrel was 
etched away leaving the tube. With this technique, complex thin-walled parts 
can be built up. 

A number of other companies are working in this brand new field. 
Some of the applications for the Plasma torch hinted at are: refining of 
domestic manganese ore, wind tunnels that simulate rocket re-entry condi- 
tions, rocket nozzle and insulation research, combining metals while they 
are in the vapor phase to form new alloys. 
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Your Guide to New Products 


(Continued from page 17) 


Power Supply 
Dual Transistorized 


Model 2SC-32-1.5 dual 
tubeless transistorized small 
package voltage regulated 
power supply has low ripple 
content, fast recovery time, 
good stability, low output im- 
pedance, and remote pro- 
gramming. It delivers two 
independent outputs, each 0 
to 32 v., 0 to 1.5 amp. 


Price: $890 fob. Flush- 
ing. Delivery: 45 days. 
Kepco Laboratories, Inc., 


131-38 Sanford Ave., Flush- 
ing 55, N. Y. (P.W., 12/8/ 
58) 


Gaging, Sorting Mach. 
Checks Gear Sizes 


Automatic gear gaging and 
sorting machine checks ac- 
curacy of gears with large 
integral flanges. Pedestal- 
mounted unit checks gears 
produced by hobbing, shap- 
ing, or shaving operations. 
Gears of correct tooth size 
pass to exit and production 
line. 

Price: about $6,500. 
livery: 22 to 30 wk. 

National Broach & Ma- 
chine Co., 5600 St. Jean 
Ave., Detroit 13, Mich. 
(P.W., 12/8/58) 


De- 


Bench Surface Grinder 
For Close Tolerance Work 


Bench surface grinder is for extremly 
close work in such fields as instruments, 
electronics, watches, etc. Wheel head 
elevation control reads to 0.0001 in. by 
means of a vernier. Transversal vernier 
reads to 0.0005 in. Magnetic check has 
very fine laminations for securely holding 
smallest parts. Wheel head elevating 
mechanism is totally enclosed against 
grit and dirt. Spindle has provisions for 
automatically removing play. 

Price: $995 fob. N.Y.C. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

American LIP Corp., Rm. 704, 610 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. 20, N. Y. (P.W., 12/ 
8/58) 


Pneumatic Regulator 
Operates from 0 to 5,000 Psi. 


Precision, light weight pneumatic regu- 
lator operates from 0 to 5,000 psi. with 
constant outlet pressure. Series 8225 
regulator is designed for air, helium, or 
nitrogen. Hi-flow regulator weighs less 
than 3.75 lb. and is engineered for pre- 
cision laboratory instrumentation, quali- 
fication testing, and field service equip- 
ment. Unique automatic relief provides 
automatic system protection and a special 
ball-bearing guide insures accurate sens- 
ing. 

Price: $175 fob. Culver City. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Benbow Mig. Corp., 11920 Jefferson 
Blvd., Culver City, Calif. (P.W., 12/8/58) 


Correction: In the New Products section, page 17, Nov. 10 issue, 
Kepco Laboratories, Inc., Transistorized Power Supply, model 
SC-32-2.5, is listed at $6.50. The price should read $650.00. 
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ON ITS WAY TO A HOT TIME is car being hoisted at left. Pyrocleaner, $400,000 in- 
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cinerator in building, will burn all combustibles on car without discharging smoke. 


Air Pollution Has Its Purchasing Angles; 
P.A.s Must Buy Equipment to Prevent It 


An increase in air pollution leads law- 
makers to the doorsteps of industry. And 
alert P. A.’s are showing an interest in the 
situation. 

For one thing, interest picks up be- 
cause sooner or later their companies will 
get involved. Also the problem is bring- 
ing new and different equipment on the 
market. 

Government officials and health au- 
thorities are teaming up to clean the air 
of dirt and grit. Many cities have pollu- 
tion abatement laws but now such states 
as Washington, Oregon, and New Jersey 
have state control laws. 

Los Angeles recently proposed a regu- 
lation prohibiting the burning of fuel oil 
having a sulfur content in excess of 0.5% 
by weight during the months of April 
through October. 

In New York City a law has been 
passed forbidding the open burning of 
car bodies after Dec. 31. 

Burning auto bodies for scrap metal 
is one big cause of air pollution. In the 
New York City area alone, for example, 
there are 300 auto wreckers burning more 
than 200,000 cars a year. 

With the Jan. 1 deadline facing the 
auto wreckers, they are taking a careful 
look at two new pieces of equipment: 

¢ Smokatron incinerator 

e Pyrocleaner incinerator 

Smokatron auto-burning incinerator 
developed by Summer & Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, burns out such items as upholstery, 
undercoating, and paint at a rate of 15 
cars an hour—all this without smoke or 
noxious gas dispersal. 

Loading and discharge platforms are 


each 30-ft. long, while a double chain 
conveyor runs the full length of the fur- 
nace and both platforms. Each car is 
ignited as it passes into the furnace and 
quenched by water sprays as it emerges 
from the furnace. 

Heart of this process is an electrostatic 
precipitator. This is contained in two 
towers straddling the furnace. Electrode 
wires are connected to the negative side 
of a 66,000 v. dc. source, while pipes are 
connected to the positive. When current 
is turned on, an electrical field is estab- 
lished in the pipes. As smoke passes 
through this field, millions of tiny carbon 
particles which make this type of smoke 
visible are charged electrically and col- 
lected on the pipe walls. Equipment is 
installed at a cost in excess of $185,000. 

Pyrocleaner, (photo above) designed 
by Lipsett Products, Inc., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., can burn 25 cars an hour. 

Car bodies are loaded, by crane, on a 
continuously moving conveyor. Autos 
move through a chamber 90-ft. long in 
continuous procession. Chamber can han- 
dle all cars at one time. 

Car bodies are ignited by gas torches 
in the furnace floor. As fire catches, flames 
are fanned by over fire air jets. Combus- 
tion is completed in about 20 minutes. 
Smoke from incinerator chamber is drawn 
by chimney draft through furnaces where 
fuel-oil flames raise temperatures to 1,500 
F. Smoke and flames enter chamber 
where smoke is consumed by combustion. 
Invisible gases and visible smoke are 
burned to harmless carbon dioxide and 
water vapor. Designed and built for about 
$400,000. 
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96% silica glass—Balance of compo- 
sition is boric oxide, soda, potash. Has 
high softening point, low coefficient of 
expansion. For special uses involving 
high te:nperature. Good electrical prop- 
erties, transmits ultraviolet. 

Soda-lime glass—First glass made, 
still most common, Uses include con- 
tainers, sheet and plate, lamp bulbs, sight- 
correcting lenses. 

Lead-alkali silica glass—Lead oxide 
replaces lime of soda-lime composition. 
Result lowers softening point, improves 
workability. Uses include thermometer 


The Major Kinds of Glass 


tubing, neon tubes. With high lead con- 
tent uses are electrical capacitors, ab- 
sorption of radiation. 

Borosilicate glass—Has higher melting 
point than soda-lime, lead-alkali-silicate 
glasses, also more difficult to work. Low 
coefficient of expansion lets it be used at 
high temperatures where thermal-shock 
conditions exist. 

Aluminosilicate glass-.-More difficult 
to melt and work than borosilicate. Par- 
ticularly suitable for high temperature 
use such as combustion tubes, boiler 
gages, cooking ware. (P.W., 12/8/58) 
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Profitable Reading for P.A.'s 


“Reading Maketh a Full Man’—Bacon 


Screw Machine Products 


Estimating Manual for the Screw 
Machine Products Industry. Published 
by National Screw Machine Products 
Assn., 2860 E. 130th St., Cleveland 
20, Ohio. 104 Pages. Price: $7.95. 


Buyers of screw machine prod- 
ucts can benefit from a careful 
study of this book. It outlines 
the basic quoting and estimating 
procedures used in specifying 
screw machine products. 

Other topics covered include: 
materials, estimating production 
on various equipment, setup, op- 
erating, administrating and other 
costs. All are illustrated with 
specific examples. Forms and 
other aids to estimating are also 


described. 


Small-diameter beryllium-copper 
tubing is described in Data Mem- 
orandum No. 7. It describes 
mechanical and physical prop- 
erties, applications, corrosion re- 
sistance, production limits, heat 
treatment, fabrication, and stand- 
ard size tolerances of the tubing. 
The production limits give maxi- 
mum and minimum wall thick- 
nesses for various tubing dia- 
meters in both seamless and Wel- 
drawn (Welded and drawn) 
grades. Copies are available 
from Superior Tube Co., 1856 
Germantown Ave., Norristown, 
Pa. 


Integral distribution centers are 
described in 28-page bulletin, No. 
GEC-1355A._ It cites 5 specific 
advantages of the units, gives sug- 
gestions for proper use, and pro- 
vides comparisons of 3 types of 
transformers. Complete break- 
down of incoming line (or high- 
voltage) section, transformer sec- 
tion, and outgoing (low-voltage) 
stationary molded case feeder- 
breaker panel is included. Bul- 
letin is available from General 
Electric Co., Schenectady 5, 
N, ¥. 


“Breaking the Price Barrier” is 
title of new 16 MM full color, 
sound film. It features the new, 
revolutionary, low cost “100” 
Power Drive and highlights the 
time, cost, and work-saving ad- 
vantages from its use—both in 
the shop and on the job. Run- 
ning time is 14 minutes. Film 
can be obtained from Oster Mfg. 
Co., E. 289th St., and Nickel 
Plate R.R., Wickliffe, Ohio. 


“How to Get Longer Life from 
V Belt Drives” is title of new 12- 
page manual, No. IP-1577. It 
tells how to select and install 
V-belts, how to detect V-belt 
trouble, diagnose belt failures, 
and correct drive troubles. A 
list of valuable tips for proper V- 
belt maintenance is included as 
well as a suggested inventory sur- 
vey check list for V-belt drives. 
Manual is available from B. F. 
Goodrich Industrial Products 
Co., Akron, Ohio. 


Design and construction of nitric 
acid plants that assure low capital 
investment and low operating 
costs are described in brochure. 
Operating details and require- 
ments, a flow diagram of a typical 
Girdler application of the DuPont 
high-pressure ammonia oxidation 
process, and information on en- 
gineering of plants to specific in- 
dustrial requirements are in- 
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cluded. Brochure is available 
from Girdler Construction Div., 
Chemetron Corp., Louisville 1, 
Ky. 


Hydrocide Colorcoat, a heavy- 
bodied, textured decorative coat- 
ing with outstanding weather re- 
sistance is described in 4-page 
brochure, No. BP 3063. It in- 
cludes a listing of the product’s 
unique water-repellent, elasticity, 
durability, and bonding proper- 
ties. As a feature of the brochure, 
color chips are used to illustrate 
each of the 10 colors offered by 
the manufacturer, as well as in- 
dicate the kind of texture which is 
obtained through use of the prod- 
uct. Brochure is available from 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., Build- 
ing Products Div., Dept. H, 404 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


All phases of the gas welding and 
cutting business are covered in 
new catalog, No. 586. Included 
in the catalog are welding torches 
and tips, cutting torches and tips, 
regulators, and welding and cut- 
ting accessories. -Also included 
are specific sheets to meet all 
types of gas welding and cutting 
requirements. Catalog is avail- 
able from Harris Calorific Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


How pre-punched formula cards 
control blending operations auto- 
matically and eliminate human 
errors is explained in new bulle- 
tin on the “Select-O-Weigh” sys- 
tem. It tells how prepunched 
cards eliminate manual settings 
for each blending formula or op- 
eration. Related benefits such as 
formulation privacy, continuous 
operation from any card, and 
simplified record-keeping are also 
discussed. Bulletin NP-2 is avail- 
able from Richard Scale Co., Van 
Houten Ave., Clifton, N. J. 


Recorders, recording controllers, 
and indicators are described in 
12-page bulletin No. GEA-6792. 
It describes features, contains ap- 
plication data and specifications, 
shows outline and mounting di- 
mensions, and includes photo- 
graphs of all equipment. Copies 
can be obtained by writing Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady 5, 
N. Y. 


Process control instrument for 
continuous measurement of the 
concentration of one in multi- 
component mixtures is described 
in bulletin No. 0716-2. It de- 
scribes the M-S-A Gas Therma- 
tron and explains its selective 
measurement of one component 
in a complex sample stream 
through use of two different types 
of cells that. have identical fila- 
ments. Applications to a variety 
of gas analysis problems are 
suggested. Bulletin is available 
from Mine Safety Appliances 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Valve regulators are described in 
16-page manual No. 1099. Typi- 
cal installations, mounting ar- 
rangements, and piping arrange- 
ments are illustrated in the 
manual. It also includes line, 
cutaway, and schematic drawings 
and characteristic curves for the 
valve positioner. Copies are 
available from Rockwell Mfg. 
Co., Meter and Valve Division, 
400 N. Lexington Ave., Pitts- 
burgh 8, Pa. 


Stark Speaker 
At Two Meetings 


Cincinnati—Value analysis is 
only common sense applied to 
buying principles in day-to-day 
operation, Cincinnati and Eastern 
Indiana P.A.’s were told at their 
November sessions. 

Russell T. Stark, director of 
purchases for Burroughs Corp., 
gave this definition in talks before 
the P.A. groups here and at 
Hagerstown, Ind. “Value analy- 
sis,” he said, “simply is applying 
all the means we have to evaluate 
the worth of any item or service 
we buy.” 


Departments Set Up 


Stark said some firms set up de- 
partments whose over-all respon- 
sibility is analyzing every pur- 
chase to insure that “dollar value 
for dollar spent is received.” 

But a separate department to 
analyze purchases is not neces- 
sary, the N.A.P.A. district four 
vice president said. He said cost 
analysis has been obtained in 
many areas without formal pro- 
gramming. 

“Small companies as well as 
large, can utilize the means at 
hand to conduct within their com- 
panies’ cost reduction programs 
on an individual basis,” Stark em- 
phasized. 

“While large companies can 
afford this type of an installation 
to a greater degree, small com- 
panies cannot afford to overlook 
the value of probing into costs 
and making sure that maximum 
benefits for money spent is their 
ultimate goal,” Stark pointed out 
in his talks. 

Must be a Team Effort 

Stark stressed that value analy- 
sis is not a job for purchasing 
alone, but rather must be a team 
effort and must be recognized as 
such. 

For a successful program, Stark 
said, management must give its 
full support and _ engineering, 
manufacturing, financial, and ad- 
ministrative personnel must co- 
operate fully. 

Stark listed six ground rules 
for a successful program: 

1. Make a realistic study of all 
purchased components. 

2. Continue to shop and re- 
shop business, even going out of 
normal channels to do it. 

3. Promote the use of commer- 
cial standards. 

4. Request specification 
changes where substitute ma- 
terials will provide better or equal 
results. 

5. Take advantage of quantity 
prices. 

6. Watch traffic areas by com- 
bining incoming shipments from 
vendors and press the traffic de- 
partment for better routing. 


Winston-Salem Group 
Elects Angel President 


Winston-Salem, N. C.—Win- 
ston-Salem Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents elected officers for 
1959 boosting Douglas E. Angel, 
Salem Steel Co., into the pres- 
idency. 

Other officers named include: 
R. H. Colley, Washington Mills, 
vice president; Douglas Koontz, 
Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., sec- 
retary; Perry G. Harmon, Hanes 
Hosiery Mills, treasurer; and 
Vann R. Lineback, Washington 
Mills, director-at-large. 
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DISCUSSING BUYER-SELLER RELATIONS are A. M. Smith, left, American 
Viscose Corp.; Haylett O'Neil, Jr., Humble Oil & Refining, P.A.A.H. 
president; C. J. Stewart, Stewart & Stevenson Services; and Jack Cun- 
ningham, Cunningham Bearing Co., industrial distributors’ group head. 


Houston Joint Meeting Features 
Distributor Contract Discussion 


Houston, Texas — American 
Viscose Corp.’s distributor-con- 
tract system of buying was de- 
scribed at a joint meeting of 
Houston purchasing agents and 
industrial distributors. 

Abbott M. Smith, Jr., who di- 
rects buying of industrial supplies 
for AVISCO in Philadelphia, out- 
lined the company’s new policy 
of contracting with industrial 
distributors located near its eight 
plants. 

Under the plan, AVISCO of- 
fers an annual “contract” to buy 


100% of a plant’s requirements 
on any items a distributor is best 
fitted to supply. 

For AVISCO, it has substan- 
tially reduced inventories, evened 
out the purchasing cycle, cut costs 
in Many instances, guaranteed de- 
pendable sources of supply, and 
made possible a more productive 
working relationship with dis- 
tributor salesmen. 

The new system has proved, 
Smith said, that “a qualified dis- 
tributor can help keep a buyer’s 
costs down.” 


buy 
ENOUGH - 
LIGHT 


buy 
EFFICIENT 


The minimum amount 
of light recommended 
for laboratory work is 
50 footcandles. 


The maximum amount 
of light per dollar is 
provided by 


< 


incandescent 
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LAMPS 


Fluorescent 


Your best buy in lamps 


MILLIONS OF LAMPS A YEAR... 
ONE PLANT standard of quality control 


CHAMPION LAMP WORKS, Lynn, Massachusetts 


A division of Consolidated Electric Lamp Co 
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Longer-but-Lighter Flatear for Piggyback Developed by ACF 


New York 
development of a new 85-ft. 
rail flatcar. 

The car, 
It can haul two 40-ft. 


tries, Inc. 


Trailer Train Co. 


Rapid growth of piggyback trans- 
portation is expected to receive an added lift with 
longer-but-lighter 


10 ft. longer than its predecessors but 
weighing 15,000 Ib. less, was built by ACF Indus- 
truck trailers with 
combined gross weight of 140,000 Ib. 

has 400 of the new cars on 


A. L. 


order for delivery before the end of the year. 
Some railroads were also said to be 
in the equipment. 

Berry, general manager of Trailer Train, 
described the car as 
made to the ideal piggyback car, 
weight, maximum payload capacity, low cost, and 
ability to handle any standard truck trailer with- 
out modification.” 


interested 


“the closest approach yet 
one of light 


Plywood Producers 
Trim Production 20% 


Tacoma, Wash.—Aware that 
Douglas fir plywood production 
for 1958 is 13% above last year, 
major producers have reduced 
production by about 20%. They 
thus aim to stabilize prices which 
began to slip seasonally early in 
November. 

Latest to curtail production 
was the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co. It instituted a four-day holi- 
day over the Thanksgiving 
weekend at its plywood mills and 
sawmills and announced it would 
do the same at Christmas and 
New Year’s. 

In past years, most plywood 
mills reduced production appre- 
ciably only in the face of repeated 
price cuts. This year’s produc- 
tion curtailments came much 
earlier and appeared to strengthen 
the market. 

Industry observers pointed out 
that seasonal price reductions are 
expected at this time of year, and 
this year’s reductions have been 
somewhat less than seasonal. Fur- 
ther reductions are possible be- 
fore prices begin their normal 
rise next spring, but not enough 
to send prices down to the $64 
level for 4%4-in. thickness reached 
early this year. This same thick- 
ness now is priced at $76. 

Stocks generally are very thin 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
EQUIPMENT—USED or RESALE 


a New & Rebuilt 


MOTORS - GENERATORS 
TRANSFORMERS - SWITCHGEAR 
L. J. LAND, INC. 


P. O. Box 756X, Reading, Pa. 
Phone Franklin 5-8474 


y) 


EMPLOYMENT 


OPPORTUNITIES 


POSITION WANTED 


P.A.—#industrial, 
Construction. 

purchasing, contract adm., specifica- 
tions, estimating. Civil Engineer, 41. 
PW -9434, Purchasing Week, Class. Adv. 
Div.; P.O. Box 36, New York 36, N. Y. 


Institutional, 
Extensive 


Military 


experience; 
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and demand is strong, with 1959 
expected to be a good year for 
residential construction, declare 
industry observers. 


Pittsburgh Coke & Chem. 
Producing Fumaric Acid 


Pittsburgh—A new supplier 
has entered the fumaric acid mar- 
ket. Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical 
Co. has geared its new Neville 
Island plant for 2 million Ib. a 
year capacity. 

Fumaric acid is used in making 
plastics, paints, and chemicals. 
New techniques will allow the 
firm to produce fumaric acid by 
using raw materials from its own 
integrated phthalic anhydride op- 
eration. 


Reichhold To Establish 
Plastic Molding Division 


Chicago — Reichhold Chemi- 
cals, Inc., will establish a plastic 
molding compounds line. The 
company will set up a new divi- 
sion with production facilities in 
various parts of the country in a 
five year expansion plan. 

Products will include both 
thermosetting and thermoplastics 
types. These are phenol formal- 
dehyde, urea formaldehyde, mela- 
mine formaldehyde, polystyrene, 
polyvinyl chloride, polyethylene, 
and others. 


Birdsboro Steel Enters 
Wide-Flange Beam Field 


Birdsboro, Pa. — Birdsboro 
Steel Foundry & Machine Co. has 
entered the wide-flange beam 
field at a fraction of the cost and 
time required to build a new mill. 

The company modified contin- 
uous mill roll stands to allow 
rolling of universal beams at its 
Northwestern Steel & Wire Co. 
plant in Sterling, Il. 


Eclipse Acquires Firm 


Rockford, 
Engineering Co. has acquired 
Norwalk Valve Co., South Nor- 
walk, Conn. The 80-year-old 
Connecticut firm manufactures 
gas pressure and control equip- 


Fuel 


ment. 


Despite Fire, Still Plenty 
Of Ethylene Oxide, Glycol 


Baton Rouge, La.—Ethylene 
oxide and glycol remained in 
good supply despite an explosion 
and fire which knocked Wyan- 
dotte Chemical Corp.’s plant here 
out of action Nov. 25. 

Recent expansions and a drop 
in exports had created a tem- 
porary oversupply of the chemi- 
cals. Wyandotte’s shut down cuts 
only a small portion of the na- 
tion’s supply. 

The $11 million plant, which 
has an annual output of 60 mil- 
lion Ib. of ethylene oxide and ap- 
proximately 90 million Ib. of 
glycol was expected to be down 
for at least a month while under- 
going repairs. 

Esso’s $12 million high purity 
ethylene recovery unit which was 
damaged by a 36-hr. fire on Oct. 
1, is now back in operation pro- 
ducing the chemicals. 


A. O. Smith Purchases 
Erie Meter Systems, Inc. 


Milwaukee — A. O. Smith 
Corp. gained retail measurement 
experience with the acquisition 
of Erie Meter Systems, Inc., 
Erie, Pa. 

The purchase placed Smith 
Corp. in the service station pump 
field as well as the bulk measure- 
ment of petroleum products. The 
firms’ sales organizations will be 
combined and operated as one 
along with the integration of the 
product lines. 


seeeeeeesesen, 


In the World é Sales 


SDccceseecened 


Allan W. Macker has been 
named manager of underfloor 
distribution sales for General 
Electric’s Conduit Products De- 
partment, Bridgeport, Conn. 


William A. McCullough, Jr., 
has joined W. O. Barnes Co., 
Inc., Detroit, as sales manager. 
He had been assistant domestic 
sales manager for Nicholson File 
Co., Providence, R. I. 


Lonnie L. Holder has been 
promoted to sales manager of the 
Metalworking Machinery Divi- 
sion by Wysong & Miles Co., 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Stephen A. Yasko has taken 
the post of vice president, direc- 
tor of sales, with the Berkeley 
Co., Danville, Ill. Yasko had 


been manager of sales engineer- 
ing,Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
Welding Division, Buffalo, N. Y. 


John W. Touhy has been ad- 
vanced to assistant sales man- 
ager of Wilton Tool Mfg. Co., 
Inc., Schiller Park, Ill. He will 
continue his field sales super- 
visory work and will also be in 
charge of sales correspondence. 


Peter G. Lawrence has been 
made sales manager for Metal 
Improvement Equipment Co., 
Los Angeles. 


Robert W. Morris has been ap- 
pointed manager of the custom 
sales division at Avery Adhesive 
Label Corp. Carrol J. Lee has 
been named manager of the stock 
products sales division. 


Milling Process Permits 
Use of Hardwood Pulp 


Rock Hill, S. C. 
ing process developed largely by 
Bowater Board Co.’s chemists 
will allow the use of hardwood 
pulp, such as oak, gum, and 
poplar. 

The method creates a new mar- 
ket for wood of this type which 
is overly abundant in the South, 
company Officials said. 

Only hardwood pulp will be 
used at Bowater’s $7 million 
hardboard mill to be completed 
in 1960. The mill will be near 
Bowater’s $35 million pulp plant. 


U. S. and German Firms 
Pool Rubber Know-How 


New York—vU. S. Rubber 
Co.’s Naugatuck Chemical divi- 
sion will get know-how and 
patents on chemicals used in 
manufacturing rubber products 
from a leading German chemical 
firm. 

Farbenfabriken Bayer, A.G., 
and U. S. Rubber will pool tech- 
nical knowledge and research re- 
sources. It will speed the develop- 
ment of chemicals that will im- 
prove the life and usability of 
rubber, the firms say. 


Sunbeam Equipment Gets 
Westinghouse Division 


Chicago—Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp.’s industrial furnace di- 
vision has been sold to Sunbeam 
Equipment Corp., a new sub- 
sidiary of Sunbeam Corp. 

Sunbeam Equipment will take 
over the Westinghouse plant at 


Meadville, Pa., site of design and 
engineering files, equipment, and 
production facilities. 


Litemetal Diecast Adds 
Zinc Die Casting Line 


Jackson, Mich. tal 
Diecast, Inc., has added zinc die 
casting to its production line. 
Litemetal had previously handled 
only magnesium and aluminum 
die castings. 

The additional service places 
Litemetal among a handful of 
firms which produce die castings 
for all three metals. 


Castings Co. Shuts Plant 


Cleveland — Alloy Precision 
Castings Co. is mothballing its 
plant here and has moved its 
work-in-progress and key per- 
sonnel to the West Coast. The 
Mercast Manufacturing Corp., 
another investment casting sub- 
sidiary of the Mercast Corp., 
will service Alloy precision cus- 
tomers from its West Coast lo- 
cation. 
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Industrial analysists whose forecasts have carried _it-all-de- 
pends-on-the-consumer qualifiers now have a wider keyhole for 
an immediate peek into the future. 

The University of Michigan’s latest survey of consumer atti- 
tudes (see page 4) reveals an impressive surge in consumer 
optimism. Compared with the midsummer sampling of con- 
sumer buyer opinion, the public is in a buying mood. 

If the Michigan sampling bears out its indications, that means 
more buying activity on the industrial purchasing level as the 
chain reaction moves on through the enonomy. But the con- 
Sumer survey posted a few limitations. It spotted some rooted 
caution about major expenditures and high price complaints. 


And just to prove how smart the average business man is, the 
National Association of Manufacturers came out simultaneously 
with its own survey. An N.A.M. poll of more than 3,000 busi- 
ness and industrial leaders showed three out of four already 
anticipating the buying plans of the consumer polled at Michi- 
gan. Seventy-five per cent saw higher sales next year, but barely 


half expect higher profits. 


— 
The drive of aluminum for 


new markets made itself felt in 


other areas last week. Alcoa and Reynolds made rival bids for 
control of British Aluminum Co. and nearly brought down the 
House (of Commons). Alcoa asserted its aim was not to exercise 
management control of the British producer but only to work with 
Aluminum in developing new outlets for the light metal through- 
out the world. The British government promises a thorough 


investigation. 


Out in the Cleveland area, aluminum die casting shops could 
very well be crying the blues over business lost to big new 
captive automotive plants and the. fade-out of military aircraft. 

But the truth is that new applications for aluminum die castings 
in other industrial fields are offsettirg the auto-aircraft losses. 
One Cleveland firm which used to put 45% of its volume in 
autos and aircraft now is near zero in those fields. It’s working 
at near-peak capacity, however, on castings for outside gas 
meters to replace the old tin ones in the basement, plus other 
industrial products such as chain hoist equipment and cull wing 
cooling propellers for the electrical industry. 

Another company is making up for automotive losses by 
turning Out vending machine parts, phonograph equipment, and 


electric appliance work. 


e 
Trends: Brown Trailer, long 


a leading exponent of aluminum 


truck trailers, sees cargo containers for overseas traffic as hold- 
ing “probably the biggest potential” for the truck trailer manu- 
facturing industry. It’s so big, Brown says, “we can’t even esti- 


mate a figure.” 


McGraw-Hill petroleum industry experts 


spot nothing more than a firming-up of petroleum prices indi- 
cated for next year, but there could be another cost-price squeeze 
late in 1959 .. . the labor spotlight turned on the oil industry last 
week. While no immediate strike threat was indicated, wage 
negotiations that could set industry-wide patterns remained 
deadlocked between Sinclair Oil and the oil, chemical & atomic 
workers. Sore point is that the negotiations have been on since 


early this year with little progress. . 


. . Chicago area radio-TV- 


electronics firms are elated over a healthy pickup shown by TV 
in last few months, but are still looking for a real “boom.” 


North, South Carolina Truckers 
To Form Waybill Clearing House 


Atlanta—Eighteen North and 
South Carolina trucking firms are 
setting up a central waybill clear- 
ing house to reduce customers’ 
payment operations. Its aim is to 
eliminate the necessity of mailing 
hundreds of checks weekly in 
favor of a single check consoli- 
dating payments every five days. 

The cooperative organization, 
Transport Clearings of the Caro- 
linas, Inc., will start its waybill 
clearing operations in Charlotte, 
N. C., on Jan. 1. 

Sponsored by the North Caro- 
lina Motor Carriers Association, 
Transport Clearings will be simi- 
lar to groups already operating 
in Philadelphia and New York. 
For example, the Philadelphia 
clearing house found one freight 
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receiver writing 1,300 checks 
each week to hundreds of truck- 
ing companies at sizeable man- 
power and mailing costs. This 
was reduced to one check a week. 

The system works this way: 
Each day member truckers send 
to the clearing house all bills for 
shipments delivered the previous 
day. The clearing house writes a 
check for the total, less a service 
charge, and at the end of the day 
borrows from a bank enough 
money to cover the day’s checks. 
Bills are then consolidated and 
a single bill mailed to each cus- 
tomer. Trucking companies pay 
the service charge which, in the 
case of the Carolinas group, will 
amount to 6¢ a waybill plus 
$2.50 per $1,000 billed. 


Senators Cool 
To Fair Trade 


(Continued from page 1) 

pro fair-trader Sen. Hubert H. 
Humphrey (D.-Minn.), is tradi- 
tionally a strong supporter of re- 
tail price maintenance and a 
knocker of discounting. He had 
scheduled his hearings to lend 
weight to the House drive last 
spring for new federal fair trade 
enabling legislation. 

Fearing that federal fair trade 
regulations, if enacted, might 
have ultimate adverse effects at 
non-retail levels, several purchas- 
ing groups recently set out to 
block such legislation in the 1959 
session. 

In a resolution adopted last 
month at its annual meeting, the 
National Association of State 
Purchasing Officials declared: 

“Even if states should be ex- 
empted, such a law establishes 
an unfortunate policy toward 
competition and increases the 
difficulty of resisting price-fixing 
by other means.” 

The National Institute of Gov- 
ernmental Purchasing expressed 
similar views at its Boston meet- 
ing last September. 

Stands “Little Chance” 

That the Senate report was so 
objective and impartial was con- 
sidered an official tip-off that 
even fair trade leaders in the 
Senate are admitting such a bill 
stands virtually no chance there 
in the next Congressional ses- 
sion. One veteran drug trade ob- 
server in Washington last week 
summed up what was suspected 
for months: 

“Senator Humphrey knows the 
fair trade issue in the Senate is a 
dead one. With presidential cam- 
paigns getting underway next 
year, he’s taking no chances of 
getting bogged down in a losing 


fight.” 
The House fair trade bill 
sponsored by Chairman Oren 


Harris (D.-Ark.) of the powerful 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, died in committee 
last session. But it is a good bet 
to be resurrected through pres- 
sure from drug and appliance re- 
tailers next year. It is given an 
even chance of passage in the 
House. 


Canadian P.A. Winner 
Of Golden PAC Award 


(Continued from page |) 
being altered and improved to 
suit his suggestions.” 

The association names as its 
“man of the year” the individual 


considered to have made the 
greatest contribution to Can- 
ada’s packaging industry. Cal- 


lowhill, P.A. at American Can 
for 27 years, is considered expert 
on corrugated box and paper 
problems. He helped introduce 
to Canada the unit load system 
of corrugated carton transport. 

Callowhill says that, as a pur- 
chasing agent, his affect on the 
packaging industry has been only 
an indirect one. But he adds: “I 
certainly see a great deal of pack- 
aging manufacturing and so am 
familiar with the problems of 
those who make packages and 
those who use them.” 

Active in purchasing as well as 
packaging affairs, Callowhill 1s 
a past vice president of the 
tional Association of Puré 
Agents. 
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Power Show had empty look before doors opened... 


Varied Power Plants Exhibited 
At Mechanical Engineers Show 


(Continued from page |) 
ratings available makes it almost 
certain that there's a generator 
to meet every need. 

Packaged boilers come from 
the maker complete. About all 
the buyer has to do is connect 
them with a source of fuel and a 
source of electricity. At the show, 
emphasis was placed on the less- 
than-200 bhp. generators. These 
were some features: 

@ One design, aimed at the dry 
steam needs of manufacturing 
plants, dairies, food processors, 
laundries, comes in sizes trom 15 
to 60 bhp. All burn gas, oil, or 
a combination of both. 

e A new line uses an external 
drum that serves as a steam and 
water reservoir, water deaerator, 
and sludge settling chamber. 
They are designed for low-pres- 
sure operation (QO to 150 psi.) 
and are available in 20 to 200 
bhp. ratings. 


e Another design is _ built 
around a boiler with less than 
100 sq. ft. of heating surface. 


Units rated at up to 50 hp. are 
available. 

A coal-fired packaged boiler 
was also on display. It is com- 
pletely automatic from the coal 
bin to the ash bin. A_ water- 
cooled vibrating grate lets the 
user burn a wide variety of coal. 
It is rated at SO to 300 bhp. 
Boiler efficiency is said to be 
better than 80%. 

Elsewhere at the show trends 
in other equipment were discern- 
ible. Use of liquid-metal coolants 
by the nuclear power industry 
has spurred designers of heat ex- 
changers to probe use of liquid 
chemicals in heat transfer appa- 
ratus. They appeal to designers 
because they absorb heat, yet do 
not develop high pressures even 
at high temperatures. One com- 
pany showed a heat exchanger 
based on a special chemical with 
a number of processing applica- 
tions: oil, paint, rubber, plastics, 
pharmaceuticals, and paper. 

The field of instruments and 
controls showed several new con- 
cepts. Mostly developments 
hinged on the need for measuring 
and controlling processes oper- 
ating at extremes of heat and 
pressure. In one display the con- 
ventional glass sight gage for in- 


dicating water level in a_ boiler 
was eliminated. Instead a stain- 
less steel float with magnets 
placed inside the boiler controls 
the water level indicator. 
Another force behind redesign 
of controls is the need to cope 
with corrosives, explosives, and 
many toxic materials. These 
were some of the displays: explo- 
sion-proof illuminators, — plastic 
solenoid valves for handling cor- 
rosive liquids, explosion-proot 
controls weighing 8 Ib. compared 
with 45 lb. of former designs. 


Soviets Will Push 


Nonferrous Ores 


(Continued from page 1) 
num, tin, and other commodities 
have been dumped into world 
trade channels with widespread 
effects on prices in past months. 

The seven year plan = an- 
nounced by Soviet Premie! 
Khrushchev provides an import- 
ant look ahead at Soviet inten- 
tions. His economic draft for 
other nonferrous and, in partic- 
ular, rare metals discloses that 
large scale expansion of the non- 
ferrous industry is planned for 
Kazakhstan, Central Asia, the 
Urals, and the Trans-Baikal area 
on the basis of what are described 
as rich raw material resources 
there. 

A large diamond mining effort 
is planned in Siberia. Output of 
Soviet diamonds there is expected 
to increase approximately 14 
times over 1958. 

“This will enable wide appli- 
cation of technical diamonds in 
the machine-building industry, in 
geological surveying, and in min- 
ing operations,” the draft says 

It says new manganese 
mines and concentration plants 
are to be built in the Georgian 
Republic and production of mer- 
cury and antimony will be in- 
creased in the Kirghiz Republic. 

During the next seven years, 
Russia’s nonferrous metals indus- 
try will push further electrifica- 
tion of technological! 
as well wider mechanization 
and automation in the effort to 
reach its ambitious goals. 
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Soo Line First on 


‘Agreed Rates, 


Sends Proposal toRate-Making Bureau 


Eastern Railroads Hope 


to Have Dozen Such Rates 


Working Soon; None Can Be Cleared for Months 


(Continued from page 1) 
protests and virtually certain 
1.C.C. hearing suspensions, none 
of the rates can be expected to be 
cleared for several months after 
that. 

Eastern railroads, however, 
“hope to have a dozen of these 
rates approved and working” 
soon, New York Central vice 
president Arthur Bayliss told 
PURCHASING WEEK. E. V. Hill, 
chairman of the Eastern lines’ 
rate-making group, said consulta- 
tions with shippers are in prog- 
ress, but a decision still has to be 
made on which shippers and 
which commodities will be picked 
for the first move. 

Motor carriers already are 
planning an industry-wide attack 
on the rails’ agreed rate pro- 
posals. James F. Pinkney, gen- 
eral counsel of the American 
Trucking Association — believes 
this rail rate system would con- 
flict with the provisions of the 
Interstate Commerce Act and run 
into trouble with anti-trust laws. 

Other trucking executives 
promise an all-out fight against 
the rails’ volume discount rates. 
“We're fighting for our lives,” 
declared one major Midwestern 
trucker. 

Motor carriers are doubly wor- 
ried by special trainload rates, 
also based on volume, which are 
currently being put into effect by 
many railroads. But those tariffs 
do not involve a shipper commit- 
ting himself to use railroads over 
a period of time. This is what 
could put the big dent in the 
freight volume of the trucking in- 
dustry. 


Establish Second Rate 


Specifically, the Soo Line plan 
proposes establishing a second 
rate, in addition to the regular 
commodity rate, for pipe and 
tubing moved by rail from Sault 
St. Marie, Ontario, Canada, to 
Chicago and points in the Chi- 
cago district taking Chicago 
rates. 

Present rate, to be left in effect 
for non-volume — shippers, _ is 
$12.18 per net ton. The new 
“agreed charge,” $10.05 per net 
ton on 80,000 Ib. minimum per 
car shipment, would be offered 
shippers who agree to use the 
road for 90% of their Sault St. 
Marie-Chicago area _ tube-pive 
shipping over a one-year period 

The shipper would signify in- 
tention to take advantage of the 
lower rate in advance by posting 
an indemnity bond, probably in 
this case with the Western Weigh- 
ing and Inspection Bureau, which 
would check periodically to make 
sure he lived up to the contract. 

The indemnity bond provides 
that in the event the shipper fails 
to ship the required percentage 
the railroad could proceed 
against the bond to collect the 
undercharge. This would be the 
difference between the “agreed” 
rate and the regular commodity 
rate. The Soo Line, in turn, 
would guarantee to maintain the 
lower rate during the one-year 
period, provided the Interstate 
Commerce Commission or the 
courts did not upset it. 

Thorfinnson said the Mannes- 
man Tube Co. of Sault St. Marie, 
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which currently ships its pipe 
and tubing primarily by lake 
vessels to Chicago, has already 
agreed to ship 90% of these ma- 
terials via the Soo Line to get the 
lower rate. He said the company 
also agreed to post the indemnity 
bond as of the effective date of 
the new rate. 

“Of course, the same rate 
would be open to any shipper 
using railroads to ship the pipe 
and tubing between Sault St. 
Marie and Chicago,” the traffic 
official explained. “It makes no 
difference how large or small the 
shipper is. The only require- 
ment is that he ship 90% of his 
goods by rail during the year.” 

Thorfinnson said the Soo plan 
would differ in an essential aspect 
from the Canadian agreed rate 
system, which has been in effect 
for some time. 

“In Canada, a shipper who 
fails to live up to the percentage 
shipping requirement is_penal- 
ized. Here, we would not penal- 
ize the shipper but merely collect 
the regular commodity rate if he 
failed to use the railroads 90% 
of the time.” 

Frank Conrad, traffic vice 
president of the Rock Island 
lines, said the rails can expect 
“a dog fight to get the agreed 
charge into operation, with es- 
pecially tough opposition coming 
from the American’ Trucking 
Association.” He then added the 
following statement: 

“What we want to find out 
mainly about the agreed charge 
is, (1) is it legal, and (2) if not, 
what do we have to do to change 
the statutes to make it legal.” 


Foreign Buying 
Good or Bad ? 


(Continued from page 1) 
bitter about Russian imports. 
None wants to be quoted, how- 
ever, for fear of hurting custom- 
ers’ feelings. 

The occasion pointed up a run- 
ning controversy which has over- 
capacity U.S. oil and coal chem- 
ical producers on one side and in- 
dustrial consumers on the other, 
stating competition forces them 
to bargain-hunt. In the case of 
benzene, the domestic product 
runs about 31¢/gal., compared 
with about 25¢ for imported. 

The “buy American” debate 
also was argued before an indus- 
trial purchasing groun in St 
Louis, a Pittsburgh Chamber of 
Commerce meeting, and the 
T.V.A. board at Knoxville. 

In St. Louis (page 8), a La- 
clede Steel Co. official called for 
more intelligent handling of the 
“low-cost, subsidized” foreign 
trade problem to prevent serious 
damage to U.S. industry. Mak- 
ing an admitted buy-American 
plea, Laclede’s research director, 
A. Carl Weber, told members of 
the St. Louis P.A. association to 
think twice before buying foreign 
goods. 

At Knoxville, a storm broke 
around members of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Administration 
board following reports a Swiss 


firm, Brown Boveri, was to be 


awarded contracts for three 60,- 
QOO0-kva hydrogenerators. Allis- 
Chalmers officials __ protested, 
charging purchase of the equip- 
ment from a forging manufac- 
turer would deprive U.S. labor 
of work, impair living standards, 
and reduce tax revenues. 

The turmoil quieted at least 
temporarily after T.V.A. said it 
was awaiting final recommenda- 
tion of its purchasing staff and 
extended, with consent of bid- 
ders, the normal 30-day period 
for acceptance of contract by 
three weeks to Dec. 19. Brown 
Boveri bid $2.639 million; low- 
est U.S. bid was $4.290 million. 

Ford Motor Co. Chairman 
Ernest R. Breech, speaking be- 
fore Pittsburgh industrialists, 
warned that American industry is 
threatened by foreign producers’ 
accelerating industrial develop- 
ment and cost advantages. 

Breech said loss of former ad- 
vantages of greater capital invest- 
ment, superior plant equipment 
and managerial methods, and 
scale economies had heightened 
the wage differential factor favor- 
ing foreign industries. But he 
urged foreign competitors to 
lower tariffs on U.S. products 
rather than the U.S. boosting its 
trade barriers. 


Plane Market Set 
To Open on Jan.6 


New York—Purchasing de- 
partments leasing, purchasing, or 
selling a company transport plane 
soon will have a central supply 
and market price source. 

An international aircraft ex- 
change, similar to established 
stock markets and commodity ex- 
changes, is due to begin opera- 
tions in New York and London 
next Jan. 6. Capital Airlines, 
which is anxious to dispose of a 
number of constellations replaced 
by its Viscount fleet, is the first 
major airline member of the new 
marketing group. 


First Report in January 


The exchange president, Rob- 
ert I. Helliesen, said it will issue 
its first weekly market report Jan. 
8, covering quotes on transport 
aircraft of 20,000-Ib. gross weight 
or over. 

In addition to Capital, Hellie- 
son last week listed American, 
Philippine Airlines, Hawaiian 
Airlines, Pan American, and 
other U. S. and foreign carriers 
as either interested or in the act of 
filing membershin anplications. 
Hellieson formerly directed eco- 
nomic and market planning for 
American Airlines. 

Goal of the exchange will be 
to reduce the “difficulty and cost 
of buying, selling, and leasing” 
planes by providing a comprehen- 
sive picture of demand and supply 
throughout the world. 

Under the present plan, the air- 
craft exchange will deal only in 
planes of 20,000 Ib. gross weight 
or over. Exchange members will 
forward quotations to the ex- 
change for the purchases, sale, or 
lease of equipment. Quotations 
will be accepted until 3 P.M. 
Tuesday each week. Then highest 
bids and lowest offers will be 
matched, and by the following 
day, interested parties will be 
notified in order that negotiations 
may be started. 

The exchange’s operating funds 
will come from membership fees 
and seller commissions. 
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Hardgoods Buying 
Set by Military 


(Continued from page 1) 
defense budget drawn up by the 
Administration after six months 
of bureaucratic spadework and 
debate. It projects a continuing 
rise in military buying. 

Still under official wraps, the 
budget won't be revealed in full 
until the middle of next month. 
But enough details have leaked to 
provide guidelines on the military 
expenditure trend. It proposes 
expenditures of some $42 billion 
in the year starting next July 1, 
about $1.2 billion over the cur- 
rent fiscal period. 

Over $15 Billion Mark 

The major hardware purchas- 
ing indicated above will likely go 
over the $15 billion mark for the 
first time in six years. The cur- 
rent volume of hardgoods pro- 
curement runs at about $14.5 bil- 
lion. 

The new defense budget is cer- 
tain to meet an unfavorable re- 
ception with the Democratic Con- 
gressional majority which de- 
mands a sharper boost in military 
outlays. The recent disclosure 
that Russia has developed and is 
flying a nuclear-powered bomber 
(ours is still at least three years 
from the first flight test) provides 
Congressional critics of Adminis- 
tration defense policy with a 
brand-new stick. 

Aircraft production next year 
will drop well below the $7 billion 
level for the first time in eight 
years—playing up the rapid 
transition to missiles. Current air- 
craft production spending is esti- 
mated at $7.2 billion; the rate will 
dip some $1 billion next year. 
Missile Spending Jumps 

Missile spending will jump by 
at least $1 billion over the cur- 
rent $3.4 billion rate. Shipbuild- 
ing will rise some over this year’s 
$1.4 billion rate as construction 
of nuclear-powered polaris sub- 
marines goes into high gear. 

To keep spending to the cur- 
rently projected levels, the Penta- 
gon will be forced to make wide- 
spread cuts. The big savings will 
be made by holding production of 
many of the latest planes and mis- 
siles to current low rates, or even 
reducing schedules, rather than 
ordering higher volume output 
that would have been done were 
it not for the budget strain. There 
will also be outright halts ordered 
for some projects. 


I.L.A. Refuses to Handle 
Containerized Freight 


New York—The International 
Longshoremen’s Association is 
refusing to handle containerized 
freight on New York piers. The 
I.L.A. council also has authorized 
a meeting to establish an indus- 
trywide policy on automation and 
containerization of ocean freight. 

The I.L.A. council’s “hands 
off” policy instituted last week 
will have nationwide implications. 
For the present, it means don't 
ship cargo vans to the Port of 
New York. The long-range view 
is that containerization freight ap- 
pears headed for stormy times on 
an industry-wide basis. 

The ban specifically affects 
cargo van operations started after 
Oct. 1, 1956. It also disrupts 
peaceful operations on the New 
York waterfront. 


Price Changes 


Mercury—The end of the gov- 
ernment’s buying program on 
Dec. 31, and arrival of imported 
materials, have dropped mercury 
tags again. Spot prices now run 
from $224 to $228 a 76-Ib. flask. 


Borax and Boric Acid— 
Higher labor costs have caused 
the U.S. Borax & Chemical Corp. 
to raise special packaging and 
service charges in the Pacific 
Coast area. Combined multi- 
custom carloads will cost $2 a ton 
for 20 tons or more, and $4 a ton 
from 10-20 tons. Unitized loads 
will be charged $1.50 a ton, and 
palletized loads $3 a ton. Price 
differentials on all powdered 
products will be boosted from $5 
to $7.50 a ton over tags for 
granular materials. 


Dinitroaniline—The cut of S5¢ 
a Ib. puts tags of dinitroaniline 
at 75¢ a |b. 


Fuel Oil—Certain Midconti- 
nent refiners have boosted No. 6 
fuel oil tags by 10¢ a bbl. This 
puts the price at $1.60 a bbl. 


Switchgear Products—Federal 
Pacific Electric Co. has an- 
nounced it will stop cutting tags 
on its products and will quote 
listed prices. The move follows 
extensive price cutting for switch- 
gear products. 


Textiles—B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Co. has cut the price 
of Darvan dinitrile fiber by 40¢ 
a lb. New tags are $1.45 and 
$1.50 a lb. depending upon 
denier. Crimp set fiber is avail- 
able at a S¢ a lb. premium. 

Raeford Worsted Corp. 
boosted tags of fancy mixtured 
worsteds by 10¢ a yd. Dacron- 
worsteds were boosted 15¢ a yd. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc. has cut the price of 
Dacron polyester filament yarn 
by 10¢ a lb. Certain categories 
of Dacron staple and tow have 
been reduced about 8%. Orlon 
staple and tow for worsted Jersey 
blends were cut an average of 
5%. 


DDT — Montrose Chemical 
Co. has advanced DDT tags 1¢ 
a lb. New price for flake or 
chipped material is 23¢ a Ib. for 
carlots to spot customers. Pow- 
dered material will be increased 
to 24¢ a Ib. 


Spearmint Oil—A_ boost of 
from 5¢ to 25¢ a |b. puts new 
spearmint quotation at from 
$6.35 to $6.90 a Ib. 


Steel—Crucible Steel Co. has 
cut extra charges on certain high- 
speed steel rounds and tool steel 
disc forgings. 


Copper—Several custom 
smelters have reduced copper 
tags again by 2¢ a lb. The new 
price is now 28'%2¢ a lb—Ye 
below the 29¢ a lb. producer 
price. 


Linoleum and Floor Tiles-— 
Two types of linoleum have been 
reduced by the Armstrong Cork 
Co. Standard gauge “Imperial” 
linoleum is down 19.5% and 
heavy gauge “Imperial” lino- 
leum is down some 5.5%. 

Two types of flooring tiles. 
however, were boosted by the 
company. Tags on custom vinyl 
cork tile are up 5.8%—and 
“linotile” quotes are up 3.6%. 
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A new problem 


facing steel users today 


The danger of losing money by relaxing inventory controls 


When the slump set in last year, big inventories 
were one of the toughest problems for most 
companies. 

Now, as the economy swings back, these 
problems may seem to have disappeared. 
Actually, the problems of inventory cost and 
risk are always with us—just as much a threat 
to profit in good times as in bad. 

But with the urgency of strict economies re- 
duced, there is a very real danger that many 
companies will be caught off guard—a danger 
that recession-born practices will be abandoned 
as temporary emergency measures without 
careful enough analysis of their profit potential. 

For example, companies that modified their 
steel inventory policies to avoid long-term com- 
mitments found that many costs were reduced 
and their needs better served. By taking ad- 
vantage of the stocks offered by steel-service 
centers, these companies were able to release 
working capital for more productive purposes, 
free valuable storage space, reduce handling 
costs and lower scrap losses, insurance, taxes, etc. 


Proof in dollars and cents 
Those who carefully weighed all the advantages 
found reason for a permanent modification of 
their previous buying practices. They proved 
to themselves that they could and should rely 


much more heavily on steel-service centers be- 
cause it makes sense in dollars and cents. 

This conclusion is especially sound when you 
consider the unusually broad scope of Ryerson 
stocks and the speed and dependability of 
Ryerson services. Any kind, shape and size of 
steel can be shipped to you from Ryerson in a 
matter of hours. And your steel can be furnished 
in ready-to-use form, saving time and initial- 
cutting cost. You gain complete flexibility to 
meet quick shifts in production schedules. And 
you have the added assurance of getting steel 
of uniform, high quality—the unequalled de- 
pendability of Ryerson certified quality. 

Your Ryerson representative is well qualified 
to review the facts and help you get the maxi- 
mum value for your steel buying dollars. Ask 
him to analyze your requirements with you the 
next time he calls. 


What it costs to carry inventory 
IRON AGE magazine says: “‘A survey of eight 
plants shows that, for every $100 worth of ma- 
terials bought, the average yearly inventorying 
cost ts $19.37”’ 
Other authorities say th? real cost of steel placed 
in inventory for extended future use may be as 
high as 40% more than the invoice price. 


RYERSON STEEL 


Member of the STHLANG Steel Family 


J) 


Principal Products: Carbon, alloy and stainless steel—bars, structurals, plates, sheets, tubing—aluminum, industrial plastics, metalworking machinery, etc. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. PLANTS AT: NEW YORK * BOSTON * WALLINGFORD, CONN. * PHILADELPHIA * CHARLOTTE * CINCINNATI * CLEVELAND 
DETROIT © PITTSBURGH © BUFFALO * INDIANAPOLIS * CHICAGO » MILWAUKEE © ST. LOUIS « LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO « SPOKANE « SEATTLE 
JMB 4611—C 
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TOP QUALITY! Directional and size changes in 


this process piping are made with TUBE-TURN 
Welding Elbows and Reducers . .. recognized 
for their unsurpassed uniformity and quality. 


Safeguard your piping 
investment with known 
fittings! 


The cost of fittings is a small fraction of the total cost 
of a piping system. To buy “cheap” fittings and run the 
risk of impairing the performance of your entire system 
can, therefore, be “pennywise and pound foolish.” 


When you specify and buy TUBE-TURN* products, 
you know your investment is safeguarded by unsur- 
passed quality of fittings and flanges. They meet all 
American Standard and Safety Code requirements. Each 


product is permanently marked with complete size 
and material designation. 


Available from your nearby Tube Turns’ Distributor. 
***TUBE-TURN” and “tt” are Registered Trademarks 
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Watch out for the 
after-costs of 


Question Mork 
fittings! 


Unknown fittings may look like a bargain on the 
price tag, but watch out for the consequences! 


Surface defects led to the above “Question Mark” 
fitting being cut from the piping. Further exami- 
nation showed the steel inside was laminated. 
Pieces cut out literally fell apart. Here was an 
Open invitation to serious trouble . . . lost produc- 
tion, wasted dollars and possible human casualties. 


This is another example of a dangerous situation 
posed by unknown fittings of questionable quality 
... a serious threat to the safety and economy of 
well-engineered piping. 


You can avoid these risks by specifying KNOWN fittings ! 


TUBE TURNS 


DIVISION OF CHEMETRON CORPORATION 
LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY 


DISTRICT OFFICES: New York * Philadelphia * Pittsburgh * Chicago 
Detroit * Atlanta * New Orleans * Houston * Midland * Dallas * Tulsa 
Kansas City * Denver * Los Angeles * San Francisco * Seattle 


In Canada: Tube Turns of Canada Ltd., Ridgetown, Ontario * Edmonton, 
Alberta * Toronto, Ontario * Montreal, Quebec * Vancouver, B. C. 
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